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ABSTRACT 


THE HEALTHY TRANSFERENCE OF LEADERSHIP 
AND AUTHORITY WITHIN THE LAITY 
OF THE CHURCH 


by 
Michael A Schneider 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentors 


David F. Watson, PhD 
Justus H. Hunter, PhD 


The theme of this project is the healthy transfer of authority and leadership between 
generations of lay leaders. The hypothesis is that with leadership training, biblical 
foundation, and recognition of contributions and wisdom of both generations of leaders, 
leadership will transfer in a manner retaining continuity with the past and relevance into 
the future. The project was implemented in Antwerp United Methodist Church in 
Antwerp, Ohio, and included pre-surveys, interviews, a retreat, and post-surveys. Results 
revealed desire for leadership and authority transfer while maintaining continuity of 


belief with a commitment to cross-generational communication. 
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A bend in the road is not the end of the road...Unless you fail to make the turn. 


—Helen Keller 
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INTRODUCTION 


For nearly two thousand years, the church of Jesus Christ has persevered and 
flourished through the faithful presence of the Spirit of God. However, the world today is 
dramatically different from the world in which the church first took shape. Additionally, 
the world continues to change at an alarmingly rapid pace. However, the church endures 
and the gospel of Christ remains the same. 

Integral to the preservation of the church is the transference of leadership from 
one generation of leaders to the next. Books abound around the change of pastoral 
leadership in the church. However, the healthy transfer of leadership and authority within 
the lay leadership of the church is also important and, therefore, worth discussion. This 
transfer of leadership and authority does not always happen in a healthy manner, causing 
an interruption to ministry and a disintegration of trust within the membership. This 
reality may lead to failed ministry and a lack of relevancy to the community in which the 
local church resides. Therefore, it behooves the church to create an atmosphere in which 
one generation of lay leaders is able to transfer leadership and authority to the next in a 
healthy way. This healthy transfer will make possible the continuity of belief and 
effective ministry as well as a deepening of trust between generations. 

Four foundational chapters contribute to the project rationale and content. A study 
of the Colossians passage in the biblical foundations paper provides insight into the shift 


in Paul’s contribution to the Colossian church. This realization provides a rationale for 


the need for this study and can reassure laity that their role may shift but does not 
necessarily disappear. Examining John Wesley’s style of mentorship in the historical 
foundations chapter with Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury provides rationale for the 
development of a model for leadership and authority transfer in a local congregation. The 
theological foundation chapter explores the immutability of God. Knowing that change 
will happen at an ever-increasing pace, the assurance of God’s unchanging faithfulness 
provides a stability for the church within its changing context. This foundation 
contributes content for the Bible study aspect of the retreat. Finally, understanding human 
development as presented in Erikson’s Psychosocial Development Model in the 
interdisciplinary foundations chapter provides a framework for understanding the needs 
of each generation of leaders. Significant content for the retreat teaching comes from this 
foundational study. 

The Biblical Foundations paper focuses on Colossians 1:3-14. Following his 
opening words of thanksgiving, Paul exhorted the Colossian church to continue in its 
faithfulness. The church of Colossae was not dead. They still had a contribution to make 
in their city. Paul exhorted them to continue to hold firmly to the truth they believed, 
even in the face of false teachers, deceptions, and heresy. The aging leadership of the 
church must stay strong in their faith. This leadership still has contributions to make to 
the cause of Christ and to the ministry of the church. It simply may look different from 
what it has in the past. 

Paul himself provides an example of what this shifting contribution may be. The 
latter portion of this passage is Paul’s prayer for the people. One could see in Paul the 


paradigm for the aging leadership. He prays for the church of Colossae. He intercedes on 
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behalf of the people before God, seeking God’s wisdom and strength for the church. The 


aging leadership can live into this paradigm of prayer and intercession on behalf of the 
rising leadership. It is not that they are no longer capable of other activity, but prayer and 
intercession are vital ministries within the church, ones they could take up. The example 
of Paul and his relationship with the Colossians is a powerful paradigm for the 
relationship of the elder leadership with the younger leadership, serving as a model for 
one way in which the church can continue to value and affirm the continuing ministry of 
the elder generation of leaders. 

In the Historical Foundations chapter, John Wesley serves as a case study for how 
one generation of leaders passes leadership and authority on to a future generation of 
leaders. Wesley had two apparent successors, Francis Asbury in the American colonies 
and Thomas Coke predominantly in Great Britain. Wesley’s style of leadership and 
authority transference were different for the two men. The differing styles were due in 
great part to the proximity of each of the successors to Wesley. Examining this historical 
situation gives insight into how the church could consider mentoring and guiding the 
younger generation of leaders. Perhaps the church must attain a middle ground of these 
two styles. To be too heavy handed could easily drive away new leadership as they feel 
stifled, unable to try their own ideas. However, to be too loose could risk an unintended 
and dramatic shift in the nature of the church. The context of the local congregation will 
greatly influence the style and effectiveness of leadership transference. Regardless of 
context, the elder generation of leaders must be willing to release authority, as happened 


in American Methodism with Asbury, while at the same time guiding and advising the 


new generation of leaders. Leadership within the church must recognize the importance 
of achieving this balance in order for the church to remain vibrant and relevant. 

The Theological Foundations chapter provides a backdrop for the project. 
Examining the immutability of God establishes a foundation of certitude for those in 
leadership change. Regardless of everything else in life that may shift and change with 
time or desire, God remains the same. Change occurs so rapidly that it leaves people 
confused and uneasy. They often look to the church for stability in the midst of the 
change. When change comes to the church as well, it creates more distress and a 
resistance. Whether immutability is grounded in the essence of God’s character or in 
God’s faithfulness, it provides an assurance of God’s sustaining presence. Grounding the 
discussion of change of leadership in the theological context of God’s immutability 
provides an assurance that God and his church endures even though the leadership may 
change. 

The final aspect to this project is that of the nature of human development. The 
Interdisciplinary Foundations chapter focusing on Erik Erikson’s Psychosocial 
Development Model provides the understanding of how humans progress through life. By 
dividing the life span into eight segments with corresponding crisis moments and 
resulting strength qualities, Erikson establishes a framework to appreciate the struggles 
and successes of life. Three of these life segments are of particular interest for this project 
— infancy, young adulthood, and middle adulthood. 

In infancy, a child experiences the crisis of basic trust vs. basic mistrust. The 
desired product of this crisis is the quality of hope. This hope is essential for constructive 


development through the rest of life. The rising generation of leaders falls in the sixth 


stage of development, young adulthood. The primary crisis of this stage is intimacy vs. 
isolation. It is in this stage that people desire to have meaningful relationships with other 
people who bring depth and meaning to life. Young leaders can realize this depth of 
relationship with a mentor who will invest time and energy in them. This leads to the 
older generation who fall into the seventh stage of development, middle adulthood. The 
primary crisis in this stage revolves around generativity vs. stagnation. This manifests 
itself in the need to give back to the future generations. The older generation fills the 
need of the younger generation by becoming mentors for them and, hence, meeting their 
own needs of giving back to future generations. 

By building on these foundational concepts, this project develops a retreat to 
facilitate the healthy transference of leadership and authority within the laity of the local 
church. This retreat provides an opportunity for the older and younger generation of 
leadership to come together and hear basic teaching on Biblical leadership and the 
Psychosocial Development Model, while also offering time to listen to each other share 
concerns, fears, and wisdom they learned through their own leadership experiences. 
Spending time together also allows for the building of relationship and trust between the 
generations of leaders. Results of the retreat were encouraging as each generation of 
leaders was able to voice their fears and concerns and feel the other generation truly 
listened and heard them. Trust grew within the group of leaders and an excitement 
developed as they looked to the able leadership of those who follow and fill the roles of 


leadership within the church. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Otto E. Earhart records in his centennial celebration Souvenir Brochure for 
Antwerp, OH, “A Century of Progress,” that on April 25, 1887 a group of men dynamited 
the reservoir near Antwerp, OH. The reservoir was the water source for the Wabash-Erie 
Canal that connected Antwerp with the economic and social links in neighboring 
communities in northwest Ohio. These men perpetrated this act under the rallying cry of 
“No Compromise — the Reservoir Must Go.” The explosion could by seen for miles 
around and became a metaphor for the determination of the Antwerp community. The 
decision to go to this extreme act rose out of frustration over the political leaders not 
listening to them, a fear of disease and death, and the lack of progress. This event from 
the early history of Antwerp can serve as a metaphor for the church as it lives through the 
change of leadership from one generation to the next. 

Change in leadership and authority has occurred for centuries. As one generation 
ages and is no longer able to lead, due to limiting health conditions or death, a new 
generation by necessity must step up and guide the local church into the future. Serving 
as a pastor in the local church for twenty-five years has given me opportunity to see how 
this leadership change happens within the church. This passing down of leadership from 


one generation to the next must happen. At times it occurs with little recognition and 


fanfare. It simply happens and life goes on. In the process of this passing, however, 
people may become hurt or frustrated about how it happens. 

Antwerp United Methodist Church is at this point once again in its life. The 
leadership of the last several decades is aging and looking to the next generation to step 
into the leadership roles. As that next generation steps up, however, they experience 
obstacles and resistance to their ideas and decisions. Change happens. It is inevitable. For 
too many, though, change is a negative experience — they resist it and do whatever they 
can to avoid it. External forces thrust change upon them. They have no control. However, 
change does not have to be a negative experience. If dealt with well, change can be life 
giving rather than life draining. Shepherding the local church through this change takes a 
listening and compassionate ear. 

Change was the norm in life for me as the child of a military officer. It was 
expected and at times anticipated as the next new adventure. Change continues to be the 
norm for me as an itinerant United Methodist minister. I desire to bring this life full of 
anticipation, expectation, and positive change into the life of the local church as it lives 
into the passing forward of leadership and authority from one generation to the next. 
Living into this change necessitates valuing and honoring the past and the experiences of 
those stepping out of leadership. At the same time, it must allow people stepping into 
leadership to take on that mantle of authority while feeling supported and encouraged in 
their new roles. This requires patience, listening, and mentoring so that the church will 
continue into the future as a healthy, vibrant body of Christ. The scope of this project is 
to develop a paradigm that will train those stepping into leadership, honor the wisdom 


and insight of the leaders stepping aside, and affirm the passing of leadership with a 
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celebration of this passing of the mantle. The project will achieve this through leadership 
training of the upcoming leaders within the church, listening sessions with those who 
have been in leadership, and a formalized celebration of ministry and leadership within 


the context of a worship experience. 


Context 

Antwerp, Ohio is a small, rural community that struggles to remain relevant in the 
ever-changing environment of the modern world. Though it has some industry, the 
community is more agricultural and serves as a bedroom community for the employees of 
larger businesses in neighboring cities. Underneath this struggle, however, is a strong will 
to endure and adapt to the change occurring around it. The community of Antwerp is 
experiencing the growth pangs of passing on the legacy of life and faith from one 
generation to the next. 

One of the anticipated events of the community is the Day in the Park held each 
summer. It is an opportunity for the community to come together. Craft vendors set up 
booths with their wares. Organizations set up food concessions to raise money for their 
particular needs. Scheduled entertainment brings an air of festivity. The community 
recognizes one Antwerp resident as “the Gem of Antwerp” for his or her contribution to 
the community. It is a great day of connection and celebration for the community. Two 
years ago, this almost disappeared. 

The Antwerp Chamber of Commerce is the group responsible for coordinating the 
Day in the Park. However, that leadership was small. They organized the event for many 


years and the load of planning and implementing the festivities burned them out. The 
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Chamber was collapsing due to lack of energy and new leadership. Word got around, as it 
does in a small town. Soon, individuals stepped forward to ensure that the Day in the 
Park continued as a vital event. Out of this need, a new Chamber of Commerce 
developed with new leadership. In the intervening two years, the Chamber membership 
has increased, the leadership has shifted to a new, younger group of individuals, and 
those desiring and willing to be active and contribute to the cause has grown. Crisis of 
identity and continuance drove new and younger people to step in and take leadership 
with authority. 

The change of leadership happened in this situation and the result has been life 
giving. The new leadership offered new ideas. New energy infused the community. 
However, this did not happen without some angst and frustration. The change happened 
poorly. Never the less, change did occur. 

Looking back on this mantle change of leadership, the two groups of leaders 
could have handled it more effectively and in a healthier way. Looking at the 
demographics of the community, if becomes apparent that the shift of leadership within 
the Antwerp community and of Paulding County, the county in which Antwerp resides, 
must happen. Considering broad brushstrokes of the age groups, the age demographics of 
the twenty — forty-four year olds and the forty-five — sixty-four year olds share roughly 
equal percentages. This demonstrates the reality that there must begin a steady handing- 
off of the leadership reigns within the community. The community must become 
proactive in how it looks at itself and where it desires to be in the short-term and long- 


term future. 
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The most recent primary elections exemplify the difficulty and resistance to 


passing on the mantle of leadership within the community. Two gentlemen contended for 
their party’s nod for a seat on the County Commissioners that would become open in the 
fall. One was an older man who had served for many years and done a good job. The 
other was a younger man who felt a passion for stepping up into leadership and saw the 
need for the next generation to become involved. The results of the election were very 
telling in that seventy-five percent of the voters in Paulding County voted for the older, 
experienced candidate rather than the younger candidate. The electorate is not ready to 
work through the change of leadership that is going to, by necessity, happen. 

The context within Antwerp United Methodist Church is essentially no different 
from the context of the Antwerp community at large. The greatest difference that does 
exist is in the speed with which this change will need to occur. In considering the same 
age demographics as previously considered for the community, the twenty — forty-four 
year old percentage is twice that of the forty-five — sixty-four year old group. This 
indicates that those available to fill leadership roles within the church from the forty-five 
— sixty-four year old group is significantly less. Not only is this group smaller, but they 
have been the leaders of the church for the last fifteen — twenty years. Now they are 
retiring from their professions. They seek to have the freedom to do other things and not 
be tied down to the leadership roles they have filled. This is causing a leadership vacuum 
within the church. Unless the church deals with this impending leadership vacuum 
constructively, it will lead to a leadership crisis. The crisis could inevitably result in one 
of two alternatives. The first is that the younger generation of members steps into the 


leadership roles but causes tension and damage to relationships due to the abruptness of 
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the change. The second possibility is that the current, aging leaders continue in their roles 
while missing fresh ministry ideas and energy. In addition, the younger constituency that 
is present may leave to find communities of faith in which their input and contribution 
are more greatly included and appreciated. Neither of these alternatives is inevitable, 
however, if the change of leadership is handled strategically and in a healthy manner. 

This tension in leadership change has already become a reality in the church as 
several younger individuals have answered the call to step into leadership roles. 
However, they have each experienced frustration in these roles as the older leadership has 
thrown obstacles in their way. The older leaders have received fresh ideas with 
skepticism and resistance. “We’ve tried that before and it didn’t work.” “Who’s going to 
do the work?” “It won’t work.” The new leaders have heard all of these responses and 
they discourage them from trying new things. Because of these types of responses, the 
younger leaders are willing to fill out their terms but are hesitant to take on new 
positions. 

In defense of the older generation of leaders, they fear the amount of change that 
the younger leaders are suggesting and the speed with which they desire to do it. The 
older leaders are comfortable with how things are. They resist the change in aesthetics 
offered. The older leaders are often concerned about the expense of the changes as well. 
Within Antwerp UMC, the majority of the older leaders are savers. When a large sum of 
money was donated to the church in a deceased member’s will, the leaders at that time 
chose to invest it in an endowment fund — to save the money and only use the interest 
earned. While this does make financial sense, the younger leaders saw value in utilizing 


that donation for needed improvements to the church facility or for hiring additional staff 
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for ministry within the church. This direction also has its benefits. It could serve to draw 
new members into the church and thereby increase the giving to the ministries of the 
church. This contrast highlights the differences that are present in how two different 
generations of leaders operate and envision ministry happening within the church. 

In reality, it is not that one vision of leadership is wrong and the other is right. It is 
not even that one vision of leadership is better than the other. They are simply different. 
Each vision of leadership has its benefits and drawbacks. The challenge, then, is to value 
and honor each vision of leadership and to be the church in such a way that welcomes 
new leadership, along with their new ideas and visions, and that appreciates older 
leadership for their faithfulness to the life of the church and wisdom they can offer. This 
requires skillful shepherding of the congregation by the pastor in order to chart the course 


effectively and pastorally. 


Ministry Journey 

Change is no stranger to me. Growing up military, I expected and anticipated 
change. This expectation and anticipation allowed me to develop the ability to cope well 
with the inevitable change. Meeting new people and making new friends was not difficult 
as it was a necessary part of moving from place to place as the military reassigned my 
father from base to base. For many, a military life means a new assignment every three 
years. Though my experience was not quite that, my family did move frequently. The 
most dramatic of these moves was our reassignment to Ramstein Air Force Base in 
Germany. This move required that we adapt to a totally new culture in a different country 


on a different continent. Even though we would be part of an American community 
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within Germany, my family lived in a German village with German neighbors. This 
required learning to appreciate how Germans lived within community and appreciating 
those differences. 

It may seem trivial to many, but the Germans love their flower gardens. They tend 
them meticulously. They look at any intrusion into their gardens with hostility. I learned 
to appreciate this aspect of German living when a friend and I unintentionally violated the 
sanctity of a neighbor’s garden when the Frisbee we were throwing to each other went 
into that neighbor’s garden. It was with some fear and trepidation that we retrieved our 
Frisbee. We did this with great care so as not to disturb or damage any of the plants in the 
garden, the whole time hoping that the neighbor would not catch us. 

Learning to value other’s culture has allowed me to understand and value other 
people. Each congregation has a culture unto itself. Entering into a congregation as their 
new pastor requires that I patiently learn the culture of that congregation without 
imposing on it what I think is right or normal. When I came to my current appointment, 
one of my first major tasks was to coordinate neighborhood group meetings. Each of 
these meetings consisted of approximately a dozen congregation members. Within this 
context I was able to meet them on a smaller scale and listen to their concerns and desires 
for the church. By simply listening, I could discern the heart of the congregation. From 
that, I then was able to chart a course for my ministry that honored their needs while also 
instituting ministry that I believed would be helpful in leading the congregation into the 
future. 

A key ministry that eventually developed out of these listening sessions was the 


beginning of a second Sunday morning service. I heard from many within the 
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congregation at the neighborhood meetings the desire for a contemporary style worship 
service. Under the previous pastor this had been attempted but on a Wednesday evening 
rather than a Sunday morning. The time for this service coincided with other ministry at 
the church. Because of the overlapping time, some who might have attended were unable 
to do so because of other responsibilities. Therefore, the service never gained any traction 
and never exceeded a dozen in attendance. After further discussion, I also learned of 
some concern for changing the Sunday morning schedule because the church had “just” 
changed the schedule and they did not want to cause confusion. It quickly became 
apparent that “just” to this congregation was ten or twelve years previously — not truly a 
recent occurrence. After listening to the congregation and with proper preparation, we 
initiated a contemporary service on Sunday morning. The congregation supported this 
service and it quickly became the primary service of the church. This service remained a 
part of the Sunday morning schedule for nine years. Two years ago, we returned to a 
single worship service on Sunday morning. We made this change after more listening and 
hearing the desire to place relationship over worship style. Therefore, we have combined 
the two services into a blended style worship so the church family could foster their 
relationships. 

Two other ministry experiences shaped me. To this day, these experiences 
continue to influence how I do ministry. The first occurred in my first appointment, at 
First UMC in Van Wert, Ohio. This was my first appointment out of seminary and the 
bishop appointed me as the Associate Pastor. My primary responsibility was oversight 
and leadership of the youth program at the church. In my second year there, it became 


obvious that the youth program was floundering under my leadership. I struggled with 
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how to approach this problem, feeling that I was failing in ministry. With insight from the 
senior pastor and my wife, I pulled together a group of the parents of the youth that were 
active in the youth program. Together, we were able to chart a course that allowed the 
program to regain traction and flourish once again. There was renewed ownership by the 
youth and parents in the program. A renewed energy also resulted as more people became 
more involved in the program. 

The other event happened during my third appointment, while serving as the 
Associate Pastor at Monfort Heights UMC in Cincinnati, Ohio. It was an unexpected 
event at an unusual setting. The event itself was the annual staff Christmas gathering. We 
had a large staff, as Monfort Heights was a large church. Following the meal, the Senior 
Pastor took the opportunity to affirm the various staff personnel. When he came to me, he 
stated that my outstanding quality was that of a shepherd to the congregation. Later my 
wife would tell me that she thought his affirmation was dismissive of me, but to her it 
was a profound acknowledgment of my character in ministry. Reflecting back myself, I 
see my style of ministry as less demonstrative in nature and more shepherd-like; leading 
by walking with the congregation I serve rather than demanding they “fall in line.” 

These events affirm the style of pastoring that is of great benefit as a congregation 
passes on the mantle of leadership from one generation to the next in a healthy way. 
Shepherding involves listening and caring while always looking to the future for 
sustenance for the flock. It is being aware of the needs of the flock, scouting out 
resources and ways to meet those needs, and guiding the flock to those resources. When 
dealing with change of leadership within the congregation, it is vital to create the 


environment of trust. Just as sheep trust the shepherd to provide for their needs of food, 
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water, and safety, a congregation must trust that the pastor will not lead them in such a 


way that will cause greater uncertainty. Rather the pastor ought to lead them through the 
difficulties of leadership change with a steady eye towards the future and God’s presence 
in that future. The steadiness of that leadership will affirm the wisdom and contributions 
of the older generation of leaders while also allowing the new generation to have the 


authority necessary to carry out the leadership with which the church has tasked them. 


Finding Synergy 

Change is rarely easy. Relinquishing independence, authority, and power is also 
difficult. Growing up military, I experienced change on a regular basis. My wife also 
grew up military and experienced that same change, even more than I did. Being an 
itinerant United Methodist pastor, I continue to experience change on a regular basis. We 
have embraced change as a positive experience. Change has become such a way of life 
that we regularly rearrange our furniture as we tire of the old and look for something 
different. 

Though the early settlers of Antwerp were very forward thinking and pushed for 
progress within the community, the current ministry context in which I find myself is a 
very settled community. The community deems change as undesirable and a negative 
experience. The current community experienced change in plant closings and people 
moving away. These occurrences created a distaste for change and a desire to avoid it as 
much as possible. This resistance to things new and different has seeped into the nature of 


the church as well. 
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However, change is inevitable. Change in leadership is necessary for the church to 
remain vital in future years and relevant to future generations. With this understanding, it 
is imperative for the church membership to learn how to accept leadership change and 
even to anticipate it so that the passing of the leadership mantle from one generation to 
the next is healthy. 

Considering the demographic data seen in the greater context of ministry in 
Antwerp, Ohio, the reality is that over the next decade the mantle of leadership must shift 
from the current generation to the next. In fact, this shift is already occurring, both within 
the church and within the greater community. I intend to explore how this leadership 
change, the passing on of the mantle of authority, can happen in a healthy manner. A 
healthy transition of leadership should include the recognition and celebration of the 
previous generation’s leadership and encouragement for the new generation’s. 

Perhaps this idea seems obvious. However, it seems to me that more often than 
not, though this leadership transition by necessity occurs in every community and every 
church, it does not happen well. The older generations, to some extent, feel pushed aside 
when the younger generation steps in and “takes over.” I have often heard the sentiment 
that the older generation feels cast off, de-valued as the younger generation assumes 
leadership. The perception is that this new generation of leaders has a lack of 
consideration for all that the past leaders have done and the circumstances surrounding 
their decisions. With this perception, whether it be true or not, the older generation of 
members may become bitter and frustrated at the methods of leadership of the new 


generation and the direction they may take the church. 
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The other side to this conversation is that the new generation of leaders may 


perceive the former leaders to be stuck in the old way of doing things. In my contact with 
the younger members of my ministry context, they perceive decisions and action on those 
decisions to operate at a snail’s pace. In the past, this may have been how the church 
functioned. For the new leaders, they desire to make decisions promptly and to act on 
those decisions rapidly. This may cause great concern in the older generations who are 
used to slower and therefore seemingly more deliberate and thought out action. This 
slower mode of decision-making becomes irritating to the new leaders who may abandon 
their leadership roles if they are not permitted to function as they desire. 

I have a passion for the local church. I desire to see the local church be a vibrant 
and relevant participant within the community in which it resides. I yearn for the church 
to be able to reach out into the community and share the gospel of Jesus Christ with those 
who have not heard it, inviting them into a saving relationship with Christ. If the church 
is at war within itself over leadership issues, it will not accomplish this. The church will 
not last long if younger members do not step into leadership. Without fresh, younger 
leadership, the older leadership will continue to function as they always have. It is not 
that this way of leadership is inherently bad. It worked for its time. However, it may not 
be what is necessary to take the church into the future, to reach new generations with the 
time-honored message of salvation in Jesus Christ. Leadership transitions move the cause 
of Christ forward. The church must be secure enough in its history to celebrate it while at 
the same time take necessary steps to look into the future with assurance that the Holy 


Spirit is guiding it and imparting wisdom. 
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With this foundation, I see myself being able to shepherd my local context 
through these changes. With a listening, compassionate ear, I will be able to hear the 
concerns of the aging leadership. In this, I can help them celebrate all that has come 
before. The church can look back with gratitude for what God has done through them in 
the previous 175 or so years of their existence. They can look back and see how God has 
worked in them and through them in ministry in the community. I also believe I can help 
them see the positive aspects of change. Stagnant water is dead water. Life cannot exist 
when there is no oxygen in the water. Living water is water that is moving, allowing fresh 
oxygen to permeate it and produce life. Change is like the moving water. When we resist 
change and desire things to continue as they always have, stagnancy results. With 
stagnancy comes death. Change infuses life with fresh oxygen. Embracing the change of 
leadership infuses the church with new life and vitality. When we are able to open our 
eyes to the positive qualities of change, we can live into the future with energy and 
relevance. 

Recognizing the angst that accompanies a change in leadership and the necessity 
of that change from generation to generation, it is imperative that an organization address 
this transfer in a healthy manner. I desire to examine how leadership change has 
happened in the past and how the church today can pass on the mantle of leadership while 
retaining continuity with the past and relevance into the future. I envision this project to 
include a resource that would guide a local church through the leadership transfer. This 
resource may include multiple sections on various aspects of leadership change. It might 
include teaching sessions around leadership style and practice. Listening sessions would 


also be included to allow new leaders to hear from leaders of the past in order to 
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understand and appreciate what has come before. It would include aspects of mentoring 
by leaders stepping out of positions as new leaders step into them. Bible study would be 
integral, as leadership within the church must flow out of faith formation. All sessions 
included in the resource would include theological and biblical foundations to ground the 
experience in the Word and the history of the church. I envision this process culminating 
in some form of formalized passing of the mantle of leadership within a worship setting. 
This formal ceremony would be a public acknowledgment of the work done by the new 
leaders. It would also serve as a way for the community of faith to express their trust and 
faith in the new leaders, passing on the authority necessary to lead and the forgiveness 
needed for when mistakes occur. 

This retreat would not be a one-time event. As people step into and out of 
ministry leadership each year, it would be incumbent upon the local church to utilize this 
module yearly, at least for several years, until all who will be stepping into ministry have 
experienced it. After that time, it may be a retreat that a church uses every other year or 
SO, as new leaders step forward to assume leadership positions. The church may alter 
aspects of it as necessary as the years progress. 

As I progress through this Doctor of Ministry program, I seek to discern how 
organizations and churches accomplished leadership transfer in the past. Through my 
cohort, Living the Historic Faith: Christian Wisdom for Today’s Church, I hope to see 
how the early church passed on leadership and authority. I expect to discern this through 
implication rather than outright explanation. I assume that the leaders of the early church 
may not express how the church granted them authority to lead overtly as much as 


mentioning the occasions of transfer in passing comments. It may also be that mentors 
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exhorted future leaders to take the authority and lead with confidence, much as Paul did 
with Timothy in his letters preserved in the New Testament. 

Through other study, I hope to see explicit expressions of leadership and authority 
transfer in later periods within church history. I will seek out ordination ceremonies in 
order to understand earlier experiences of leadership transfer. Scripture texts and 
ceremonial practices, I believe, will lead to an understanding of this transfer within the 
ranks of the clergy. I hope that there may be some similar expressions for leadership 
transfer within the ranks of the laity as well. 

I also seek to learn what may be termed “best practices” for formalizing, or at 
least recognizing, the transfer of leadership with the church. These would be acts of 
ministry that epitomize how leadership transfer occurs. It would also include an 
understanding of how the church grants authority to leaders and leaders take authority in 
such a way that is most beneficial for the church. Authority taken without trust by those 
led leads only to dictatorship. This benefits only the leader without regard for those led. 
Obviously, that is not leadership as desired by God for the church. Leadership, authority, 
and trust must work in tandem in order for the church of God to flourish in its context and 
present the Gospel of Christ in a way that will affect the community and culture in which 
the local church resides. “Best practices” will maximize this impact and the effectiveness 
of the local church in trusting leaders to lead in a way that honors God and past 


generations of leaders, and looks to the relevance of the church in the future. 
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Conclusion 

Change happens. It is a reality. For many, change is traumatic and avoided at all 
costs. However, the desire to avoid change does not mean that it will not occur. 
Therefore, we must find ways to accept the changes of life in a positive way, to grow 
from the changes that occur rather become resentful and bitter. 

Change of leadership within the church can be even more difficult than other 
changes experienced throughout our lives. For many, church is the stable element within 
a shifting world. Church is where a sense of peace and calm is attained or maintained. 
Church is the constant in life, seemingly from birth to death. As such, any changes, 
whatever they may be, seem more dramatic. Within the United Methodist Church, the 
change of pastor is a regular event experienced by congregations and pastors alike. In this 
structure, the Annual Conference grants the pastor’s authority and leadership. However, 
the congregation must also grant authority to the pastor. The church may do this 
informally by their willingness to follow the leadership of the pastor. However, even 
here, the church does not always change well or willingly. 

Growing up military, change was a constant. As such, I have developed the ability 
to accept change and anticipate it to make change a positive experience. Bringing this 
dynamic into the realm of leadership change in the church would help the church look 
forward to this change and embrace it as God’s way of working into His future for the 
church. Recognizing that leadership change is a necessary part of the church’s ability to 
live into God’s future and accepting the demographic reality of the Antwerp community 


and congregation, developing a retreat to help the congregation live into this change 


2) 
would enable them to grow in faithfulness to God while developing the new leaders 


within the congregation. 

Through the course of this Doctor of Ministry program, I intend to explore how a 
church can transfer leadership and authority from one generation to the next. In doing so, 
I will develop a retreat for use within the church to help congregations recognize and 
celebrate the leadership within the church while also passing on the mantle of authority to 
future generations of leaders. Doing this will require listening to the concerns and needs 
of the congregation as well as those who would be passing on the leadership mantle so 
that their continued needs would be valued and respected. It also would require careful 
consideration of the ideas and vision of those stepping into leadership so they feel 
empowered to lead in a fashion that is true to who they are and the vision God has given 
to them. The church must attain this balance in order for it to be relevant in the 
community and culture in which it resides. With these considerations, a retreat would be 
developed that not only teaches leadership concepts from a Biblical perspective but also 
honors all those involved in church leadership, past, present, and future. The goal of such 
a retreat, then, is to build a stronger congregation that is able to move into the future with 
confidence in the leadership and ministry that will take them there. 

Antwerp could have avoided the explosive event of the 1887 dynamiting of its 
reservoir. If the political leadership of that day had not allowed political posturing to 
sway them and had handled the residents’ concerns more thoughtfully, the community 
would have responded very different. The community could have directed their emotions 


and energy toward constructive advances in the village rather than destructive outbursts. 
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The same could be true within the church. As change occurs, the church must 
strive to direct its energy in constructive paths of finding new ways to convey the Gospel 
of Christ. Allowing new leadership with fresh ideas to step into authority can open doors 
of opportunity not yet explored. Passing on this mantle of authority in healthy ways will 


ensure the church remains vibrant and relevant in an ever-changing culture. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 
COLOSSIANS 1:3-14 


Colossae was a once vibrant, influential city sitting in the Lycus Valley of Asia 
Minor. It was nestled in the valley near Laodicea and Hierapolis, cities that would later 
grow in prestige and interest. In the 5" century BCE, Herodotus (c.484-425 BCE), an 
ancient Greek historian, refers to Colossae in his Histories as “a great city of Phrygia” 
and in the 4" century BCE, Xenophon (c.430-354 BCE), another ancient Greek 
philosopher and historian, writes of Colossae as “‘a populous city, wealthy and large” in 
Anabasis.' It sat on a major trade route and the region knew it for its wool and textile 
industries.” However, by the Roman era, Colossae had waned in influence and popularity. 
An earthquake heavily damaged Colossae and the city never fully recovered. Colossae 
not only diminished in influence but also population size. Strabo, a Greek geographer, 
historian, and philosopher, acknowledges this fact when he refers to Colossae as a “small 
town” in Geography, first published around 7 BCE.° 

With this history, Colossae becomes a powerful image as we consider an aging, 


once vibrant and active population reaching a season in life when their influence has 
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diminished and they see their role becoming less vibrant and more passive. However, that 
does not have to be the case. Changes of seasons by necessity bring change of function. 
Nevertheless, that does not necessitate a lesser involvement, influence, or value. 

In Colossians 1:3-14, the writer offers thanksgiving for the church of Colossae 
and intercedes before God on their behalf. He encourages the people of the church for 
their faithfulness to the gospel of Christ. They have and are standing firmly in the gospel 
message they received. In the face of some apparent false teaching, they were holding to 
the truth of the gospel of Christ. The writer commends them for this and exhorts them to 
continue in the truth, deepening their knowledge of Christ and resisting the influence of 
the false teaching that seems to be creeping into their midst. 

To more fully grasp the significance of Colossians 1:3-14, it is helpful to examine 
the letter as a whole and the issues facing the Colossian church. This would include 
learning basic background information regarding the document and its context. Once that 
is established, one must recognize the form and structure of the writing in order to 
understand how to better interpret the material. Following this, there are issues of 
authorship of the letter to the church at Colossae. Although this may not radically affect 
how one interprets the text, it is important to have some insight into the writer and his 
possible intentions in writing. Closely linked to the question of authorship is the author’s 
possible use of outside liturgical sources. The use of unoriginal sources also informs how 
one reads and understands these sections of the material. As mentioned previously, a key 
issue facing the Colossian church was the introduction of a false or heretical teaching. 
Understanding of what this teaching may have been sheds light on the author’s word 


choices in the introductory prayer and the power of those choices. In addition to 


oi 


understanding this false teaching, it is helpful to look into other key exegetical concepts 
of Colossians 1:3-14 and how these concepts apply to the Colossian church. The final 
topic will address the connection of these verses to the waning influence and involvement 
of an aging segment of a church’s congregation and the transference of authority and 


leadership from this aging segment to that of the next generation. 


Background of the Book and Church 

The oldest textual evidence of Colossians is in the Chester Beatty papyrus dated 
around 200 CE. Colossians first appears in codices in Sinaiticus and Vatincanus, both 
dated to the 4" century CE.* However, Irenaeus (140-202 CE) references the letter much 
earlier, as do Clement of Alexandria (150-215 CE) and Origen (184-253 CE).° 

Written between 58 and 83 CE°, the document originated while the author was in 
prison, as evidenced in his closing request of the readers to remember him in his 
imprisonment. If Paul wrote the document, the question becomes during which of his 
imprisonments he wrote Colossians. The traditional view is that Paul wrote Colossians 
from Rome. However, Ralph P. Martin believes Paul wrote Colossians, and Philemon, 
during his imprisonment in Ephesus.’ 

Contemporary scholarship does not know a great deal specifically about the 


church in Colossae. However, by piecing together information gleaned from the book of 
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Colossians, one can develop at least a partial image of the character of the church. It 
appears that the Colossian church was an established community. They seem to have a 
good knowledge of Jesus and of how to lead a Christian life. Scholars recognize that the 
majority of the believers in the Colossian church were Gentile converts to the faith. 
C.F.D. Moule offers four reasons for this belief. First, in chapter 1 verses 12, 21, and 27 
the author of Colossians uses language to refers to those outside of the faith being 
included in the community of believers. Second, there are few references to any Old 
Testament images. Third, in chapter 3 verses 5-7, where the author includes a list of 
sinful behavior, he lists primarily pagan sins. Finally, there is virtually no mention of the 
conflict or reconciliation between Jewish and Gentile Christians.’ Peter O’Brien adds to 
the observations that the author of Colossians in chapter 2 verse 13 refers to the 
“uncircumcision of your flesh,” recognizing that the recipients of the letter were 
Gentiles.!° It does seem, however, that the Colossian believers were at least somewhat 
familiar with Judaism. History indicates that in the early 2™ century BCE Antiochus III 
imported 2000 Jewish families into the Lycus Valley from Babylon and Mesopotamia. !! 
This forced migration was to protect territorial boundaries. Records of this event indicate 
the authorities allowed the Jews to maintain their religious customs, but it does appear 


that over time they greatly adopted Hellenistic practices. !* Even with this centuries old 
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contact and, perhaps, because of the adoption of Hellenistic ways, there did not seem to 
be conflict between the Jews of the community and the Gentiles.'° 

One final note on the Colossian church is that Paul did not establish the church. 
Chapter | verse 7 indicates that the Colossian believers first learned about Christ through 
the ministry of Epaphras, himself a Colossian.'* Though Paul did not found the church, 
the church did recognize his authority and considered his teaching and exhortation with 


high regard.!° 


Form and Structure 

When considering the message of any biblical material, it is incumbent upon the 
reader to identify the literary type and form. The type of literature being read determines 
how one reads it and understands the material presented. In other words, does one read a 
particular passage figuratively or literally? Is it poetic or historical? Answering these 
types of questions will shape how one reads and studies any particular passage. 

The fundamental literary genre of the book of Colossians is an epistle or letter 
with a paraenetic purpose, providing moral instruction in order to fend off the 
encroachment of an impending theological crisis.!° As such, one would expect to find in 
it certain characteristics of a letter. One would expect every letter to include a salutation, 


body, and closing. Indeed, those are present within this epistle and easily identified. 
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Chapter | verses 1-2 correspond to the expected salutation of a letter. Verse 1 identifies 


the writer of the letter while verse 2 indicates the recipients. In this case, the writer 
identifies himself as Paul, along with Timothy. The recipients are the believers in 
Colossae. 

The body of the epistle encompasses chapter | verse 3 through chapter 4 verse 6. 
The body can then be broken down further into an introductory prayer of thanksgiving 
and intercession followed by the heart of the content, which includes the various issues 
the writer feels it necessary to address. In Colossians, the introductory prayer of 
thanksgiving and intercession is chapter 1 verses 3-14, though there is some debate 
among scholars on whether the intercession actually ends with verse 111’, 12'8, or 14°. 
The remainder of chapter | through chapter 4 verse 6 comprises the rest of the body, 
addressing the key issues that the writer offers. 

The closing of the letter, chapter 4 verses 7-18, includes personal greetings and 
closing remarks. In his personal greetings, the writer refers to specific individuals who 
have served with him in the cause of Christ. These individuals include men and women, 
whom he names. The writer then directs the recipients to send the letter on to the church 
in Laodicea while they also read the letter sent to Laodicea. The final statement is one of 
authenticity. The writer, Paul, indicates he has written the closing greeting in his own 


hand, thus possibly indicating the use of a scribe, who may have been Timothy since the 
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salutation references him, for the majority of the letter. The letter closes with a request 
that the Colossians remember the writer in his imprisonment and a blessing of grace. 

Realizing that the nature of the book of Colossians is an epistle prepares the 
reader to understand that material in the letter could be of various types, 1.e. figurative or 
literal, and therefore the interpretation of the letter as a whole cannot be monolithic. 
Recognizing the borrowed sources used by the author determines how one interprets 
those sections. It also necessitates a different approach to understanding them and their 
place within the letter as well as the culture of the community to which the author writes 
and from which the material originates. The section on authorship will more fully 
examine the use of these outside sources as their use informs the understanding of who 
wrote Colossians. 

After understanding the broader context of epistle, one can accomplish a closer 
examination of smaller sections of the letter. The passage of interest is Colossians 1:3-14, 
the introductory thanksgiving and intercession passage of Colossians. George Cannon 
recognizes two styles of introductory thanksgivings in 1“ century CE epistles, a 
Hellenistic style and a Christian style that mirrored the traditional Jewish style. Paul’s 
introduction style in the recognized Pauline epistles seems to bridge these two styles, 
creating a unique style.” According to Cannon, this Pauline style or formula contains 
three distinct parts: a eucharisto statement (or its substitute), the intercession, and a 


liturgical conclusion. He recognizes the presence of all three in Colossians: the 
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eucharisto statement in verses 3-8, the intercession in verses 9-11, and the liturgical 
conclusion in verses 12-23.7! 

While agreeing with Cannon that this section is an introductory thanksgiving, 
O’Brien approaches the form of the introductory thanksgiving differently. O’Brien writes 
of two different forms based on the literary elements that are present. The first is a seven- 
part introduction, which opens with a verb of thanksgiving and ends with a hiva, “in 
order that,” clause that introduces the intercession. This hiva clause spells out the reason 
for intercession on behalf of the readers. The second form is similar but rather than 
ending with a hiva clause, it ends with a hoti, “that” or “because,” clause including the 
reasons for gratitude. This second form also does not include the seven parts that are 
present in the first. In O’Brien’s analysis, Colossians falls into the first form.” 

Because O’Brien categorizes the Colossian introductory thanksgiving and 
intercession as the seven-fold introductory form, it is helpful to break down the seven 
parts and see how Colossians 1:3-14 relates to them. The breakdown and corresponding 
verses are: 

1. Verb of thanksgiving — “we give thanks” in v. 3 

2. Personal object or the one being thanked — “to God” in v. 3 

3. Temporal verb indicating how often the thanksgiving is happening — 
“always” in v. 3 

4. Pronominal phrase — “for you” in v. 3 


5. Temporal participle — “praying” in v. 3 and again in v. 9 
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6. Causal participial clause — “because we heard of your faith” in v. 4 
7. The hiva clause — “so that you may be filled” in v. 97° 

Within the context of these seven elements in Colossians | there is an interruption 
in the flow. Verses 6-8 disturb the flow and appear to be a “stream of consciousness” 
rambling of ideas. These intervening verses add difficulty to the understanding of the 
ideas presented and therefore necessitate a repetition of the temporal participle, 
“praying,” in order to return to the thanksgiving.”* In reflection, this rambling would not 
be surprising if the author dictates the letter to a scribe, as a person tends to follow 
random, and sometimes unrelated, thoughts when speaking, a tendency that is not seen as 
frequently when writing. 

Following the thanksgiving of verses 3-8, O’Brien labels verses 9-14 as the 
intercession. The thanksgiving relates closely to the intercession and informs the 
intercession. The repetition of words between the thanksgiving and intercession reveals 
this close relationship. Examples of this repetition are the use of “since the day” in verses 
6 and 9, “we heard” in verses 4 and 9, “knowledge” in verses 6, 9, and 10, “bearing fruit 
and increasing” in verses 6 and 10, and “giving thanks” in verses 3 and 12, as well as 
others.*> For O’Brien, the final verses of the intercession, verses 13 and 14, serve as a 


clarification of verse 12. However, the scholarly community does not agree about this 
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identification. A large and influential group of scholars understands verses 12-14 not as 
the end of the intercession but rather as the start of a confession of faith in Christ.” 

Robert Wall takes a very different approach to the structure of this opening 
thanksgiving section of Colossians. As he examines the material, he sees the expected 
thanksgiving present in many letters of the time. His first observation is that the tone of 
Paul’s thanksgivings do follow the norm for pagan thanksgivings. The difference comes 
in that pagan thanksgivings tend to give thanks to the gods for a blessing received. Paul’s 
tone, however, is worshipful, taking the form of a prayer offered by a pastor for his 
congregation. Wall states, “Here, in perhaps the most worshipful portion of his letter, 
Paul remains very much a pastor seeking to nurture his flock.”””’ 

When looking at the content of the thanksgiving itself, Wall recognizes what he 
names the chiastic structure or a chiasmus. In explaining chiasmus, he notes the 
difference between the chiastic structure and a simple inverted parallelism. He states that 
an inverted parallelism is the stating of a sequence of ideas and then repeating those ideas 
in the inverted, or reverse, order. The chiastic structure, while offering a sequence of 
ideas and then repeating them in the inverted order, inserts a new thought in the middle 
between the two sequences. This new thought is the chiastic vertex and provides the key 
concept giving meaning to the two sequences.”® Wall expresses this chiasmus in the A, B, 
C, D, C’, B’, A’ format. Each segment and corresponding verse(s) is: 


A — verse 3 
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B — verses 4-5 


C — verses 5-6 
D (the chiastic vertex) — verses 7-8 
C’ — verses 9-11 
B’ — verse 11 
A’ — verse 12 
In this structure, A and A’ are statements giving thanks to God because He has heard of 
the Colossian’s faithfulness. B and B’ state two sets of three that praise the good works of 
the Colossian church. The first set of three is faith, love, and hope. The second is 
endurance, patience, and joy. C and C’ in the structure define faithfulness as the natural 
outcome of accepting the truth of the gospel of Christ. D, the chiastic vertex, includes a 
reference to Epaphras and Paul’s praise for the work that Epaphras has done in 
Colossae.”? 
Wall concludes the introductory thanksgiving with verse 12. Recognizing the shift 

of pronouns from third person, “you,” in verses 3-12 to first person, “us,” in verses 13 
and following, Wall concludes that verses 13 and 14 are part of a shared liturgical source 


that Paul incorporates into the letter.*° 


Authorship and Use of Outside Materials 
For centuries, the issue of the authorship of Colossians went uncontested. 


Irenaeus references the letter to the Colossians the earliest and credits Paul with its 
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writing. Clement of Alexandria and Origen also credit Paul as the writer of Colossians.*! 
Indeed, there was no question of Paul’s authorship in the first centuries of the church. 
Though eventually excommunicated from the church, Marcion (85-160 AD) includes 
Colossians in his list of accepted Scriptures and the Muratorian Canon, dated anywhere 
from 170 CE to the 4" century CE, also lists Colossians as part of the accepted, canonical 
New Testament books.*? 

In fact, not until 1838 did scholars question Paul’s authorship of Colossians. In 
1838, while studying Colossians, E.T. Mayerhoff believed he uncovered concepts that 
were foreign to Paul’s theology, evidences of a debate with Cerinthus, a Christian 
gnostic, which occurred in the early 2nd century CE, and points of dependence on the 
letter to the Ephesians. At the time, few scholars agreed with Mayerhoff in this belief.** 

Since Mayerhoff’s first questioning of Pauline authorship, more scholars are 
reexamining this issue and concluding that Paul did not write Colossians. Their 
conclusions rest on literary issues, style and language, and theology.** Stylistically, 
scholars note the writer fluctuates between formal theological and ethical forms and more 
pastoral, barbed attacks. Scholars contend this argues against Pauline authorship. In terms 
of the language used by the author, 34 words appear in Colossians that do not appear in 
any other recognized Pauline material.*°> These unique word occurrences also speak 


against Pauline authorship. 
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However, there are also literary arguments for Pauline authorship. Even as there 


are differences in style and language, there are also similarities. Colossians includes 
Pauline peculiarities in verbiage, including the use of kai, “and,” after dia touto, 
“therefore.”*° In addition, the argument of unique words used in Colossians becomes less 
credible when one recognizes that acknowledged Pauline books use words that do not 
occur in other recognized Pauline works.*” Separate from considering the differences as 
being purely of Paul, the use of a scribe, such as Timothy, could explain the discrepancies 
found in Colossians. While documenting the general ideas of Paul, Timothy might have 
communicated the ideas in his own words, therefore causing the differences in style and 
language.*® 

Literary questions aside, theological questions also speak against Pauline 
authorship of Colossians. Scholars note a shift in much of Paul’s theology in the 
recognized Pauline books and Colossians. These shifts occur in Christology, eschatology, 
and ecclesiology. In terms of Christology, the shift is from a crucified Christ to a cosmic 
Christ. Eschatology shifts from a greater emphasis on future eschatology to a realized 
eschatology. Finally, the ecclesiology goes from a congregational understanding of the 


church in recognized Pauline material to a universal view of the church in Colossians.°? 
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Some simply see the theology in Colossians as more developed than the theology of other 
Pauline works.*° 

As there are literary affirmations to Pauline authorship that counter the objections, 
scholars also offer theological affirmations for Pauline authorship. One such affirmation 
is a realization of the natural progression in theological understanding. This progression 
occurs with age as well as with being a part of a community — both the community out of 
which the author originates as well as the community to which the author is writing.*! 
There were also significant circumstances occurring in the Colossian church. These 
circumstances would themselves dictate specific theological explanation in order to 
maintain the orthodox faith of the believers. Clinton Arnold in The Colossian Syncretism: 
The Interface between Christianity and Folk Belief at Colossae states, “It is imperative 
that one not undervalue the role of the unique and threatening situation facing the 
Colossian church in catalyzing a fresh application and development of Pauline 
thought.”*? With this in mind, the general theology of Colossians seems to remain very 
close to that of Paul. O’Brien goes as far as to say that the theological differences are not 
significant enough to indicate that Paul did not write Colossians. 

A final argument that must be entertained is the use of outside source material, 
also referred to as traditional or liturgical material, by Paul in the letter to the Colossians. 


These traditional materials were both formal and informal materials. The formal materials 
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would include hymns or confessions of faith that were in use in the Colossian church.“4 
Informal material would include moral codes of conduct in use in the area*° or references 
to the concepts or teachings of the false teachers in Colossae that would alert the readers 
to Paul’s understanding of the threat facing them.*° 

Paul uses this material without correction in the letter. This use indicates he 
agrees with its theology and perhaps even has a respect for it. It also recognizes that the 
church knows this material very well and that the community would quickly notice any 
change of it by Paul.*” Because Paul had never visited Colossae, he utilized these 
materials to establish a connection, a rapport, with the Colossian church. Their use would 
also establish his own credibility with the congregation so they would accept the advice 
he offers in the letter. They would see that Paul’s understanding of faith in Christ and 
what being a Christian was, lined up with their own.** Paul uses similar traditional 
material in books with uncontested Pauline authorship; therefore, there is precedent for 
its use in Colossians.*” The use of these outside resources accounts for those parts of 


Colossians that seem characteristically non-Pauline.*° They also account for why the 
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theology in Colossians differs from “normal” Pauline theology in the uncontested Pauline 
works.°! George E. Cannon in The Use of Traditional Material in Colossians concludes 

“An investigation of the use of traditional materials, therefore, shows us that a 

style and language analysis of the letter has little value for determining authorship 

and that a theological analysis must be made with great care and in full 
recognition of the fact that the main theological affirmations are located in the 
traditional sections.” 

The issue of Pauline authorship for Colossians remains disputed. Renowned 
scholars fall on both sides of the debate. Petr Pokorny in Colossians: A Commentary falls 
on the side that Colossians is deutero-Pauline>> but also states that this “does not at all 
change the fact that we must interpret it as a text that seeks to link up with the thought of 
the main letters of Paul and that, in this sense, authentically renders the apostolic 
witness.”°* David Hay resists landing on either side of the debate. He states that if 
Colossians is Pauline, it is “probably one of his last letters” and that if it is not Pauline, 
then it must be “one of the earliest of the surviving deutero-Paulines.”*° He also argues 
that the issue of authorship is actually missing the point. He contends the point is about 
the message of Christ witnessed to by Colossians, not who wrote it.*° Finally, after a 


seemingly exhaustive examination of the traditional material usage in Colossians, George 


Cannon concludes that it is appropriate to accept Paul as the author of Colossians.>’ 
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The Colossian Heresy 


A primary concern of the author of the letter to the Colossians was an encroaching 
theological crisis. This crisis threatened the very core of Christian belief in Colossae and 
therefore the author addresses it with clarity and force. He states in Colossians 2:8, “Be 
careful that no one takes you captive through philosophy and empty deceit based on 
human tradition, based on the elemental forces of the world, and not based on Christ.” 
(HCSB) Even though this reference falls outside the scope of the passage more 
thoroughly examined later, attaining a basic understanding of the heresy facing the 
Colossian church aids in understanding the word choice and thought process of the author 
in the introductory thanksgiving and intercession. 

The cultural/ethnic mixture of Colossae and the Colossian church sheds light on 
the nature of the heresy affecting them. A congregation consisting of a predominantly 
Greek population with a sprinkling of Jewish influence explains how a false teaching 
mixing these elements can take hold and become some form of a syncretistic religion.® It 
appears the teachers of this heretical form of Christianity borrowed from the local 
mystery cults and assimilated some of those beliefs and practices into the Christian 
experience.>’ Clinton Arnold in The Colossian Syncretism: The Interface between 
Christianity and Folk Belief at Colossae indicates that the use of the Greek article in front 
of philosophia in Colossians 2:8 attests to a specific philosophy that was threatening the 
church. He clarifies, however, that this philosophy is not necessarily limited to the known 


Greek philosophies of the time but could also include magical practices and other 
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mystery traditions of the area. Considering the force of the author’s argument in 
Colossians against these false teachers, it is clear the heresy originated from within the 
Colossian church.°! It is also apparent these false teachers had influence within the 
church and considered anyone who opposed them as adversaries as they sought to force 
their beliefs onto the church.” Additionally, it seems these false teachers were primarily 
Gentile, because of the connection to the local cults, but, because of the obvious Jewish 
aspects to the heresy, Jewish Christians also had influence in it. 

The exact nature of the heresy is uncertain. The only evidence that is available 
about the heresy comes from the references the author of Colossians makes against it. 
Therefore, scholars have endeavored to piece together what the heresy was from these 
comments. It appears there were two components to the Colossian heresy: 
theoretical/theological and practical. The theoretical centered on the presence of God in 
Christ. The Gnostic understanding that Christ was one of many emanations of God was 
integral in this heresy. In addition to this demotion of Christ’s role, the false teachers 
questioned Christ’s humanity. This Christological issue was a direct contradiction of 
how Paul understood Christ.© For Paul, Christ is “unique and without peer.” As such, to 


say that Christ was only in part God and only pretending to be human was to introduce a 
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question of whether Christ’s redemptive work in the crucifixion and resurrection had any 
efficacy.” 

Though the author’s primary concern was theological, the heresy had a practical 
aspect as well. The practical aspect of the Colossian heresy consisted of rigid aesthetic 
practices designed to draw the observer into a closer connection with God.® The false 
teachers apparently taught the necessity of heavenly visions and aesthetic practices in 
order to obtain divine grace.” 

For Paul, the connection of theology to practice was undeniable. In Paul’s 
understanding, who God is and what he has done in Christ have a direct bearing on how 
Christians live.’”” Ralph Martin in Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon says of the 
Colossian church and this heresy, 

In the Colossian church we appear to be in touch with a meeting place and 

melting pot where the freethinking Judaism of the dispersion and the speculative 

ideas of the Greek religion are in close contact. Out of this interchange and fusion 

comes a syncretism that is both theologically novel (bringing Christ into a 

hierarchy and a system) and ethically conditioned (advocating a rigorous 

discipline and an ecstatic visionary reward).”! 


Though this heresy was an imminent threat to the Colossian church, it appears the church 


had not fully given in to its beliefs and practices. The heresy intrigues the Colossian 
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church, but it has not consumed them.” As such, the letter to the Colossians became an 


early Christian apologetic against such heresies.” 


Exegetical Analysis of Colossians 1:3-14 
A closer examination of the text illuminates the concerns and thoughts of the 
author of the letter to the Colossians. Word choice and train of thought give insight to the 
gravity of the situation addressed and the concern and love of the author for the people of 
Colossae. The author’s choice of words also gives a hint to the depth of the crisis facing 
the Colossian church. 


3 We always thank God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, when we pray 
for you, * for we have heard of your faith in Christ Jesus and of the love you have 
for all the saints ° because of the hope reserved for you in heaven. You have 
already heard about this hope in the message of truth, the gospel ° that has come 
to you. It is bearing fruit and growing all over the world, just as it has among you 
since the day you heard it and recognized God’s grace in the truth. ’ You learned 
this from Epaphras, our dearly loved fellow slave. He is a faithful servant of the 
Messiah on your behalf, * and he has told us about your love in the Spirit. 

° For this reason also, since the day we heard this, we haven't stopped 
praying for you. We are asking that you may be filled with the knowledge of His 
will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, '° so that you may walk worthy of 
the Lord, fully pleasing to Him, bearing fruit in every good work and growing in 
the knowledge of God. '! May you be strengthened with all power, according to 
His glorious might, for all endurance and patience, with joy '? giving thanks to the 
Father, who has enabled you to share in the saints’ inheritance in the light. '? He 
has rescued us from the domain of darkness and transferred us into the kingdom 
of the Son He loves. '* We have redemption, the forgiveness of sins, in Him. “ 
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Verses 3-8 


Colossians 1:3-8 is the introductory thanksgiving statement of the letter. These 
verses highlight the current condition of the Colossian church and the successes that have 
been shared with Paul by Epaphras and others.’> Paul offers thanksgiving for these 
successes and the faithful witness of Christ by the Colossian church. 

Verse 3 opens with eucharistoumen, “we give thanks.” The plural form of the 
verb is used to indicate those who are praying, that it is more than Paul alone but includes 
Timothy and perhaps others.’° It is not thought to be a formalized epistolary plural or 
because Paul did not know the Colossians. Paul continues his thanksgiving with the 
object of his thanksgiving, “God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This deviates from 
traditional Hellenistic style of thanking the gods for their actions on behalf of the writer. 
Instead, Paul thanks God for His action on behalf of the Colossians.’’ 

There are several textual variants in ancient manuscripts of “God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” These variants include, “to God the Father...”, “to the God and 
Father...” O’Brien states that the longer rendering is preferred as it is the more difficult 
reading and the variants are simplified forms of it made by later copyists. In general, the 
longer, more difficult readings are preferred due to the tendency of later copyists to make 


difficult readings easier.’* The longer reading also stresses the character of God as 
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revealed in Christ as Father.’”? This reference to God then defines Him by His revelation 


in history through Jesus Christ. The choice by the author to omit an Old Testament 
reference to God as Creator or in reference to some other Old Testament event would 
acknowledge that the church is primarily composed of Gentile Christians, rather than 
Jewish Christians.®° 

Verses 4 and 5 form a unified thought as the writer thanks God for the Colossian 
congregation living into the Christian virtues of faith, love, and hope.*! This is a familiar 
trio as Paul also refers to in 1 Thessalonians 1:3 and, perhaps most familiar, in 1 
Corinthians 3:13.°* The first of these virtues referenced is pistis. Most often translated as 
“faith,” one translator uses “trust” instead. Martha King in her work notes that the 
concept of faith as used here includes the idea of trust or belief in the truth as it relates to 


1.83 


the gospel.°’ Robert Wall understands Paul’s use of faith to focus on the content of faith 


as it rests in what God did for humanity in Christ rather than the belief itself.** Paul 
couples “faith” with “in Jesus Christ.” The Greek en, “in,” denotes focus, offering a sense 


of direction into which one finds the resources needed to live out one’s faith.®° The 
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undisputed writings of Paul do not use the phrase “faith in Christ,” supporting a non- 
Pauline authorship of Colossians.*° 

The second virtue mentioned is love, changing the order found in 1 Corinthians 
while maintaining the order in 1 Thessalonians. The Greek word used here is agape. 
Though more common in Christian literature, pagan authors did not commonly use this 
term during this time.®’ Agape love is a demonstrated love, revealed in acts towards other 
people. There are no boundaries to this love, one loves regardless of affection.** Paul 
pairs agape with the phrase “for all the saints.” This pairing highlights the act of love 
within the community in an unconditional manner.*” 

The final part of the trio is hope. The phrase used is dia ten elpida. This is a 
difficult phrase to translate but refers to the idea that faith and love are the result of 
hope.”? Hence translations of this phrase include “spring from hope,”, “the source of both 
is hope,” or “for the sake of hope.””! Regardless of the specific translation, the phrase 
points to the source for the ability to have faith and to love as the Colossians do.” Peter 
O’Brien points out that Paul’s emphasis on hope in the passage may be to combat 


teachings of the heresy encroaching into the Colossian church. The idea is that the false 


teachers denied the future aspect of hope in the believers’ salvation in Christ. As such, 
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Paul felt it necessary to counter this teaching and remind the Colossian believers of the 


truth of hope in Jesus Christ.”* 


This hope is “reserved for you” in heaven. The Greek is 
apokeimai, “laid up” or kept for safekeeping in heaven.” 

The latter half of verse 5 refocuses the attention of the Colossian believers. Paul 
reminds them they have already heard the gospel of Christ. Paul’s purpose is to take the 
Colossian’s eyes off the false teaching coming into the community and refocus them on 
what the Colossians heard earlier in the “word of truth,” the content of the gospel of 
Christ already proclaimed to them.”° Paul’s word choice emphasizes the truth of the 
gospel told to the Colossian believers before the deceitful teaching of the false teachers.” 

Verse 6 picks up the theme of the word of truth that came to the Colossians and 
pushes it forward. Paul uses a repetition of ideas in “bearing fruit” and “growing.” This 
repetition reappears throughout the rest of the letter.”’ These two verbs appear as 
participles indicating the ongoing efficacy of the gospel of Christ.?? Individually, 
“bearing fruit” refers to the gospel of Christ producing change within a believer while 


“growing” speaks of the increasing numbers of believers. Some, however, understand this 


term in union with “bearing fruit” referring to the increase of faith in the individual.” 
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In the conclusion of verse 6, Paul once again reminds the Colossians of the truth 
that was already with them. He points to the effectiveness of the gospel in the world and 
then states, “just as it has among you.”!°° He then reminds them once again of the truth of 
the message of God’s grace which they received over against the deceit of the false 
teachers’ teaching. There is ambiguity as to what exactly aletheia, “truth,” modifies. Due 


99 66. 


to the sentence construction, it could modify “grace,” “understood,” “heard and 
understood,” “grace” and “understood,” or it could be the object of “understood.”!?! 
Regardless of its exact use, it clearly remains as a reminder of the truth of the gospel of 
Christ shared with the Colossians and in opposition to the encroaching heresy. 

Verses 7 and 8 break from the content of the gospel brought to the Colossians and 
focuses on Epaphras, the one who taught them. In regards to the chiastic structure 
referenced earlier, these verses are the chiastic vertex, the pivotal idea on which the 
structure depends. Paul commends Epaphras and his ministry to the Colossians. He 
brought the message of the gospel of Christ to the people and most probably established 
the church in Colossae.'© In verses 7 and 8 Paul heaps praise upon Epaphras, endorsing, 
in a sense, his ministry and the truth of the message he conveyed. The two terms Paul 
uses to describe Epaphras are sundoulos and diakonos. Sundoulos is a “fellow servant” or 


“fellow slave.” Both “servant” and “slave” convey that Paul and Epaphras are colleagues 


with the same master, working under the same will of that master, with the same 
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authority. The implied master is Christ.!™ This is also a “functional designation” as an 


“administrator of the apostolic mandate,” specifying the role of these people as 
emissaries to those outside the established Christian community.!* The second term 
applied to Epaphras, diakonos, translates to “minister” or “servant.” Originally, this title 
referred to someone who performed menial tasks in service to others. Eventually, 
however, it applied to a select group of people within the church who preached and 
taught. Thus, it specifically applied to Epaphras.!° 

Verse 8 specifically indicates that Epaphras is the one who told Paul and others of 
the ministry of the Colossians and of their love. A minor confusion arises in the 
translation of en pneumati. This phrase translates as “in the Spirit” or “spiritually.” Most 
translators agree with the translation of “in the Spirit” referring to the source of the love 
of the Colossians being the Holy Spirit. A few, however, lean to the “spiritually,” 
indicating a spiritual love that is more profound than a normal love but still with its 


source in the Holy Spirit.'°° 


Verses 9-14 
With verse 9, the inverted order of the chiasmus begins. It uses the same themes 
as verses 3-6 but changes from a prayer of thanksgiving to a prayer of intercession, 


praying for the perceived needs of the Colossian church in light of the impending 
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heresy.!°” Paul recognizes the primary need of the church to have a more profound 


understanding of the will of God to resist the heresy and give direction for holy living. '° 

Verse 9 opens with dia touto, “because of” or “for this reason.” Once again, Paul 
is pointing them back to the good news of Christ they received and of which Paul 
heard.!” He then informs the Colossians of his and others’ continued prayers for them. 
These prayers “do not cease,” ou panometha, meaning that Paul and others regularly pray 
for the Colossian church.'!° These prayers consist of pleading for God to fill the 
Colossians. The verb used in the Greek is plerothete, an aorist passive subjunctive form 
of the verb indicating an action done by someone else, in this case God.''! Paul desires 
God to fill the Colossians with knowledge, epignosis. He intentionally uses this term for 
knowledge to specify a knowledge learned through personal experience, as opposed to 
gnosis, a knowledge connected with Greek speculative philosophy and the Gnostic heresy 
that was a part of the Colossian false teaching.''? Paul finishes this initial intercession 
writing of “wisdom,” sophia, and “understanding,” sunesei. Wisdom is a practical ability 
to know how to use the knowledge one has and to apply it to life situations.!° 


Understanding is insight or discernment, meaning the ability to differentiate between 
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right and wrong, truth and error.''* The Colossians would need both of these as they 


evaluate the teachings brought by the false teachers. 

Verse 10 reveals the purpose that Paul has in mind, to live a life worthy of God. 
Paul uses the verb peripatesai, “to walk around.” The verb form is an infinitive of 
purpose. Paul often uses this verb, or its forms, to talk about how a Christian lives out a 
life as a follower of Christ.'!> It references all of one’s life, not just a portion of it.'!® 
Living this life is indicative of the fact that God filled the believer with the knowledge of 
God.''” Paul repeats the use of “bearing fruit” and “growing.” These participles 
emphasize the ongoing nature of receiving more knowledge and for the believers in 
Colossae to remain obedient to the gospel of Christ that they already heard.'!® 

Verse 11 is full of words of power. Paul compounds four different words to 
convey the strength available to the believers to live the life to which God calls them.!!” 
These words are dounamei, “power” or “strength,” dunamoumenoi, “being strengthened,” 
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kratos, “might” or “power,” and doxes, “greatness,” “glory,” or “majesty.”!?° Each of 


these, while all indicating power and strength, add a unique quality to that power. Pase, 


“all,” modifies dounamei, emphasizing the power to overcome any obstacle in any and 
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every situation.!*! Dunamoumenoi is in the present passive participle form indicating the 
power comes from somewhere or someone else — in this case, God.!”* The verb kratos 
solely refers to the power of supernatural beings!”* and when used in conjunction with 
doxes simply adds to the imagery of supernatural, glorious power. !”4 

Verse 11 also contains a second trio of concepts, mirroring the first trio of faith, 
love, and hope. Whereas the first trio reflected qualities of true religion, this second trio 
reflects qualities necessary to be steadfast in the face of spiritual combat. This trio 
includes endurance, patience or long-suffering, and joy.!”° “Endurance” is from the Greek 
hupomonen and refers to persevering through difficult circumstances. Makrothumian is 
the Greek word for “patience” or “long-suffering,” and indicates continuing on in faith 
even when wronged.'”° Both of these attributes are active qualities, realizing the power of 
Christ as lived out in the lives of believers.!?’ “Joy” appears in a prepositional phrase, 
meta chara, “with joy.” There are two thoughts about the use of this phrase. One is that it 
modifies “endurance” and “patience.” The second is that it modifies the “giving thanks” 


of verse 12.!78 Petr Pokorny in Colossians: A Commentary states, “Joy puts an end to the 
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passive character of both virtues, and thus they become signs of the presence of God and 
instruments of his working.”’!”? 

With verse 12 comes some disagreement as to where it should come in the 
structure of the letter to the Colossians. Ralph Martin and George Cannon consider verses 
12 -14 to be part of an early baptismal covenant!*° or some other traditional material 
known to the Colossians.'*! Martin understands the opening verb of verse 12, “giving 
thanks,” to be “an imperative call to the readers” to give thanks followed by loaded 
baptismal verbiage to be counter-point to false teachers of Colossae.'** Cannon also uses 
the opening verb as the cue to begin the traditional material but sees this material as an 
early confession and “giving thanks” to be a directive to the believers to thank God.!** 
Cannon does acknowledge that this determination is not certain but states that the 
evidence leads to this conclusion.!*4 Clinton Arnold seeks to walk a fine line in terms of 
these verses. He states these verses are not baptismal language from a traditional source 
but are the writer’s own words simply borrowing traditional terminology.'*> Peter 


O’Brien argues in contrast to Martin and Cannon that the use of “to deliver” in verse 13 


appears only in contexts of prayer within the New Testament and therefore verses 12-14 
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belong with the intercessory prayer of verses 9-11 and not a new section.!*° Regardless of 
where one comes down in this debate, the tone does seem to shift at this point in the letter 
while the urgency of the writer remains constant. 

Verses 12-14 reveal the realized eschatology of Paul in Colossians. The verb 
tenses tend toward the aorist tense, expressing an action already accomplished.'*’ Hence, 
God “has qualified” in verse 12, “has rescued” and “has transferred” in verse 13. Each of 
these ideas become the reason for “giving thanks” in verse 12, revealing God’s amazing 
grace given to humanity in Christ. Verses 12 and 13 utilize grand imagery to convey the 
greatness of this reality. Paul’s image of “the inheritance of the saints of light” harkens to 
the promise God made to Abram in Genesis 13:14-17 and then repeated to the nation of 
Israel in Joshua 19:9 and Numbers 26:52-56.!3° There is some question in regards to the 
use of hagion, “saints,” in this verse. Some see this as a reference to angels while others 
keep the same reference as in verse 4, which seems clearly to reference the church or “the 
saints.”!3? Regardless, scholars accept the reference to “light” as a reference to heaven. '*° 
Verse 13 launches into the grand imagery of kings and kingdoms. The verb methistemi, 
“transferred,” encompasses the imagery of conquering kings removing the defeated 
peoples from their homelands and transplanting them into new regions. The use of 


basileian, “kingdom,” implies a well-ordered rule by an organized ruler.'*! 
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The section concludes with verse 14. Though short, this verse raises the concept 


of redemption, apolutrosin, and the forgiveness, aphesis, of sins, hamartia. The 
redemption of humanity is “a rescue operation” because sin threatens the salvation of the 
sinner.'*? The original concept of redemption is that of the liberation of a slave from 
enslavement. This liberator accomplished this by force, as with a weapon, or by a 
ransom. This idea of the substitutionary atonement of Christ on the cross is already 
present in earlier writings of Paul, as well as in the Lord’s Supper and in baptism.'*? Paul, 
however, rarely employs the concept of forgiveness of sins, plural. He prefers to speak of 
the concept of sin. Rather than considering individual acts of sin that must be forgiven, he 
focused on the larger picture of a sinful world brought into reality through Adam’s act of 
disobedience. Paul may shift to the ideas of “sins” in order to combat a remission of sins/ 
redemption duality that the false teachers taught. This heresy was present in Irenaeus’ 


time as referenced by him in Heresies Poo! 


Project Connection 
The transference of authority from one generation to the next generation within 
the laity of a church can be fraught with offense and hurt feelings. The generation 
handing off authority and leadership may want to hand off leadership but maintain the 
authority within the church. This leads to frustration and anger on the part of those who 


assume leadership but do not have the authority necessary to make appropriate decisions 
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to lead. On the part of those passing on leadership and authority, they may feel as if the 


value that has accrued over the years by virtue of the positions held is now slipping from 
their grasp. Their perception is that with loss of position comes loss of value. 

Paul’s introductory prayer and thanksgiving in Colossians gives insight into how 
a local congregation can maneuver this transference with intentionality and grace. The 
immediate response to this idea may be confusion. This is understandable. Paul does not 
write of the transfer of leadership. His purpose in writing to the church at Colossae is to 
preserve the integrity of their faith in the face of an encroaching and threatening heresy. 
The connection made with this passage is not one of content but rather of concern, that of 
a spiritual elder for the next generation of believers. 

In his introductory prayer, Paul commends the Colossian church for living out its 
faith in Jesus Christ. In the same way, the older generation within the church ought to 
encourage and pray for the younger generation. They should not withhold authority from 
the new office holders. Instead, they should praise them as they seek to lead the church 
faithfully. Such praise provides encouragement and indicates support and trust in their 
leadership. In addition, Paul intercedes on behalf of the Colossian church. In doing so, he 
asks God to fill them with knowledge and wisdom so they might have the strength, 
endurance, and patience to defend their faith from the attacks of heresy. In like manner, 
the elders of the church should intercede on behalf of the younger generation. They must 
ask God to give knowledge and wisdom to the new leaders so they will lead with 
integrity and strength. 

The exegesis of this text provides a window into the heart of Paul and also into 


how the church could behave as leadership and authority are passed down from 
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generation to generation. Understanding and exploring the issues surrounding the 
authorship of Colossians goes to the heart of authority. For some, removing Pauline 
authorship would undermine the authority of the letter. Substantiating Paul’s authorship 
increases the letter’s standing and authority in the minds of the readers. Readers naturally 
attach authority to a known author. Likewise, members of the local congregation connect 
authority within the church to known leadership. New leadership creates uncertainty, 
which instills a hesitancy to hand off authority. 

Undertaking a stringent exegesis of the text also provides a window into the 
urgency with which Paul writes to the Colossians. Paul is aware of the heresy in Colossae 
and desires to encourage a strong and rigorous defense against it. He uses strong verbiage 
in order to convey his concern and deep desire for the spiritual integrity of the Colossian 
church. Today’s church is also under attack from encroaching compromise of the 
Christian faith. The church must stand firm in the face of a diluted or adulterated faith. 
The elder generation of leaders within the church have a stake in the integrity of the 
ministries of the church and its witness to the community. They become the “Pauls” of 
this time. Their role becomes that of a strong encourager and perhaps preserver of the 
faith and ministry of the church. In being so, their job is to undergird the new generation 
of leaders and provide wisdom and insight as the ministries of the church continue so the 
witness of the church will remain strong and relevant. 

This new paradigm of participation for the elder generation within the church 
imbues them with newfound value and purpose. Instead of seeing their value ebb away 
due to their absence from active leadership, their value increases, as they become the 


supporters lifting up the younger leaders, encouraging them in their leadership. This new 
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purpose also creates a new rapport between the two generations, which invites the new 
leaders to seek out and listen to the wisdom gained through the experiences of previous 
leaders. 

Leadership and authority transfer do not have to be a minefield filled with unseen 
explosive devices ready to explode at some unforeseen moment in time. Rather, it can be 
a valuable time of listening, care, and encouragement. Passing off authority need not be 
the loss of vibrant ministry. Instead, it is entering into a new ministry with equal validity, 
power, and effectiveness. Paul’s absence from Colossae and lack of direct ministry did 
not diminish his presence or influence. Neither should the elder generation’s stepping out 
of leadership diminish their effective ministry and presence within the local congregation. 
All, the elder and younger generations, are part of the family of God, cherished and 
valued by God. This realization creates a rationale for the need and benefit of this project 
and the retreat that accompanies it. 

The transfer of leadership and authority from a recognized leader to those who 
would follow is a necessity for any organization to survive. A healthy transference of 
leadership and authority enables the organization to not only survive but also thrive. As 
the Methodist movement grew in the American colonies and Great Britain, John Wesley 
faced how he would address the leadership and authority transfer. His methods differed 
within each location and with the two men in which he would place leadership. The 
difference of methods would greatly shape how the movement would grow in each 


location. 


CHAPTER THREE 
HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


THE PASSING OF AUTHORITY FROM JOHN WESLEY 
TO HIS SUCCESSORS IN AMERICAN METHODISM 


From time immemorial, one generation must pass authority and leadership to the 
next. Persistently through history, the transference of authority and leadership is a 
challenge as organizations or governments seek to maintain influence, effectiveness, and, 
in the case of governments, power. Companies rise and fall due to how one CEO passes 
leadership to the next. If the successor does not garner the trust and allegiance of those 
within the company, he or she will struggle maintaining position and influence. The 
preparation a monarch receives prior to ascending the throne often determines how much 
power they wield. If the previous monarch dies prematurely or abdicates unexpectedly, 
the opportunity to prepare the successor diminishes and that person is not able to as 
effectively rule. The governed people do not have confidence in the successor and this 
compromises influence, effectiveness, and power. 

The church is no different. Paul in his letter to the Colossian church encouraged 
them to stay strong in their faith. He assumed the role of encourager in order for them to 
become faithful leaders within their community. Though he did not establish the 
Colossian church, nor visited Colossae, the church there recognized him as a leader. 


Therefore, his counsel and encouragement strengthened the church as they remained 
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faithful to the gospel of Jesus Christ within their context. Paul transitioned from being the 
leader of the early church to being an encourager of the rising leaders in Colossae. 

In a contemporary context, whether it be the Roman Catholic Church with 
transference of authority and leadership in the papacy or an independent non- 
denominational congregation experiencing the succession of pastoral leadership along 
with effective lay ministry leadership, the issue remains the same. The issue is how one 
generation of leadership transfers their leadership and authority to the next in a healthy 
and intentional way. A healthy transference of authority and leadership allows effective 
ministry to continue while minimizing the inevitable obstacles that may arise with 
different leadership styles and visions. 

This is precisely the situation John Wesley experienced as he led the Methodist 
movement in the eighteenth century. The movement spread rapidly across Great Britain. 
Men and women heard and responded to his call for an authentic Christianity, different 
from what they were hearing in the Church of England at the time. The Holy Spirit filled 
the people and created a missionary fervor in many to take the message of the Methodist 
movement to the colonies in America. Societies formed in Philadelphia and New York 
led by laypeople who heard the Methodist message and enthusiastically supported it and 
shared it. Soon Wesley decided that he should send representatives to the colonies to 
ensure the proper ordering of the Societies established there. In time, he sent Thomas 
Coke and Francis Asbury as missionaries to the Methodist Societies in America to lead 
the Methodist movement there. The manner in which John Wesley prepared Thomas 


Coke and Francis Asbury for their tasks, combined with their own abilities and visions 
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for the Methodist movement in America, determined the effectiveness of their ministries 


in the colonies and, later, the United States of America. 


Setting the Stage - Early American Methodism 

The Methodist movement in America began with John Wesley’s missionary 
endeavor in Georgia. Wesley established a society in Savannah, which continued after his 
departure in 1736.! Unbeknownst to Wesley, the Methodist movement in America grew. 
Lay preachers actively planted more seeds of Methodism and plowed the fields, making 
them ready for the movement’s expansion in the colonies. New York and Maryland vie 
for the earliest documented evidence of a Methodist Society in America. Documentation 
indicate 1766 as the earliest recorded date for either location. Robert Strawbridge played 
a key role in Maryland. A strong-willed Irish layman, he began preaching in Ireland. 
Upon his arrival in Maryland, he recognized a need and began preaching. Strawbridge’s 
influence would also spread into Virginia.” 

Barbara Heck, a laywoman, initiated the first Methodist society in New York in 
the fall of 1766. She persuaded her cousin, Philip Embury, to reestablish his role as a 
class leader, one he held in Ireland, and organize the Methodists in New York. This 
society started out with only five participants but quickly grew. Thomas Webb, a lay 


preacher from this society, helped organize a society in Philadelphia in 1767.° 
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John Wesley learned of these societies through a letter he received in 1768. 


Thomas Taylor, a member of the New York society, wrote to Wesley on April 11, 1768 
requesting help with leadership. He acknowledged the great passion and adequate 
preaching of those leading the societies. However, he also knew they lacked the skills 
needed to lead the societies effectively as they grew. As a result, Wesley sent the first of 
several missionary preachers to the colonies in 1769.* These first preachers were Richard 
Broadman and Joseph Pilmore.° Though Wesley sent and trusted them to provide the 
necessary leadership, Wesley asked George Whitefield to “keep an eye on them” as they 
became established and worked in America.° 

In a letter dated March 27, 1771, Wesley expressly states his confidence in Joseph 
Pilmore’s and Richard Broadman’s leadership in America. Wesley responds to 
complaints made against Pilmore’s and Broadman’s leadership of the New York and 
Philadelphia societies. Wesley enquires to Pilmore’s perspective on the matter. Wesley 
states “Send me the plain state of the case, that I may know what to say. I think the matter 
must be greatly misrepresented. For where are the persons I can confide in, for 
disinterested men, men of a single eye, if Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor are not 
such.””” 

This issue apparently persisted. In 1773, Wesley sent Thomas Rankin and George 


Shadford to America with specific instructions. Wesley’s direction to Rankin and 
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Shadford was to restore the order that was missing under Boardman’s and Pilmore’s 

leadership.® He writes in a letter to Rankin dated December 4, 1773, 

There has been good, much good done in America, and would have been 
abundantly more had Brother Boardman and Pilmoor continued genuine 
Methodists both in doctrine and discipline. It is your part to supply what was 
wanting in them. Therefore are you sent.? 

Pilmore reacts to the appointment of Rankin and Shadford for this task in his journal. 
For more than two years Mr. Wesley, who should have been as a compassionate 
father to us, has treated us in a manner, not to be mentioned . . .I was greatly 
amazed that Mr. Wesley should treat me as if I had been the foulest offender and 
an enemy to God and Mankind!”!° 

This exchange over issues of leadership in the American societies reveals how Wesley’s 

trust in his preachers sent to America and the authority he placed in them ebbs and flows. 

Where once he had full confidence in Pilmore, that confidence waned and he sent Rankin 


to restore “proper” control. John Wesley left authority and leadership in the hands of 


those he appointed until those persons no longer led in a way agreeable to him. 


John Wesley and Francis Asbury 
John Wesley regularly sent missionary preachers to lead the American Methodist 
societies. In 1771, Francis Asbury answered one of Wesley’s calls to become one of 


those missionary preachers. However, Asbury’s connection with Wesley began earlier. 
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When Asbury was young, his sister died at the age of six. This sent Asbury’s 


mother, Elizabeth, into a great depression. Elizabeth began to search for relief in religion 
and Methodism was central to her spiritual awakening.'' As his mother’s faith grew, so 
did Asbury’s faith. Asbury heard many preachers who fostered his burgeoning faith. !” It 
is possible that Asbury heard Wesley himself on March 4, 1760 when Wesley preached at 
the new chapel in Wednesbury, a town near Asbury’s home.!? 

Asbury began teaching on select passages of Scripture at his mother’s devotional 
gatherings. Word of this reached Alexander Mather, a lay preacher. Asbury impressed 
Mather so much that at the age of 17, Mather appointed him as leader of the class. 
Though this was more of a fellowship group than a preaching opportunity, it was an early 
recognition of Asbury’s leadership ability.'4 As early as 18, Asbury’s name appears 
among the local preachers of the Methodist movement.'* At 21, he travelled the 
Staffordshire circuit and one year later, in 1766, Wesley admitted him on trial. Wesley 
then appointed Asbury to a preaching circuit. In August of 1767, Asbury gained full 
connection. Four years later, at the August 1771 Bristol Annual Conference, he would 


answer the call for volunteers to go to America.!® 
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The assignment to the Staffordshire circuit proved to be an influential assignment. 
He served as “helper” to James Glassbrook. Glassbrook had a close relationship with 
Wesley and traveled extensively with him. With this relationship, Asbury was only one 
step away from John Wesley.” It was also at this appointment that Asbury angered 
William Orp, Wesley’s supervising preacher on the circuit. Orp had instructed Asbury to 
fill two preaching engagements. Asbury, however, decided that someone else could better 
fill those appointments so he could preach a different engagement. In a May 23, 1766 
letter, Orp harshly reprimands Asbury for this disobedience. However, Orp also revealed 
his admiration for Asbury in the letter. Ultimately, Orp recommends Asbury for a regular 
appointment the next year.'® Asbury’s initiative and leadership skills proved to rise above 
whatever differences Orp felt for Asbury. 

A later appointment to the Bedfordshire Circuit prepared Asbury for his later 
work in America. Wesley appointed Asbury to this circuit under the supervision of 
Richard Henderson. Asbury indicates that though Wesley appointed him as “Assistant in 
Northamptonshire,” he was the one primarily responsible for the ministry in that county, 
not Henderson.’” This degree of responsibility so early in his career again indicated the 
level of confidence Wesley and others had in Asbury’s ability to lead. 

John Wigger in American Saint indicates that the choice of Asbury to go to 
America made sense. Asbury proved himself dependable. Though young, he persevered 


through difficult appointments. Wesley saw him as tough and resourceful. Wigger also 
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indicates that Asbury may have simply been expendable. Being young and relatively 
fresh in the English Methodist movement, Asbury was not important enough to keep in 
England. This made for a good choice of missionary preacher.”° 

Wigger expresses what may have been Asbury’s personal reasons for 
volunteering. Asbury perhaps figured that his next appointment would be no easier than 
the last and maybe equally as difficult as an appointment to America. To return home, for 
Asbury, would be an abandonment of his call to preach and the prospects of enduring an 
over-protective mother and embarrassing father would be too much for him. Adding to 
this mix was a possible romantic relationship. There is indication of a romantic 
connection with Nancy Brookes, a neighbor of Asbury’s family, which someone 
seemingly squelched.”! Hence, Asbury traveled to America under Wesley’s authority. 

There is little extant evidence of early communication between John Wesley and 
Francis Asbury. Frank Baker in From Wesley to Asbury: Studies in Early Methodism 
states, “A few letters almost certainly passed between them during Asbury’s English 
years, but again none have survived.””” Wigger confirms this notion, indicating that 
Asbury undoubtedly respected Wesley’s teaching but had “never spent more than a few 
hours with the man himself.””? Asbury’s understanding of Wesleyan doctrine and polity 
came through what Baker refers to as ““Wesley’s ambassadors,” his close associates, 


preachers, sermons, and books. Asbury voraciously studied Wesley’s writings and 
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commentaries on those writings written by others. At times, his obsession with Wesley’s 
writings was so great that he only read the Bible and Wesley’s books.” Asbury reflects 
his respect for Wesley in a letter he sent to his parents in which he indicated great 
admiration for Wesley, calling him “father and friend.” In his adolescent years, Asbury 
apprenticed under metalworkers. Now, as a Methodist preacher and missionary to 
America, Asbury served as an “episcopal apprentice” to John Wesley and saw Wesley as 
his “tutor in evangelism and churchmanship.””© 

So, in 1771, Asbury ventured to America under the direct instruction of Wesley. 
He went with Wesley’s support for whatever reforms Asbury needed to implement to 
strengthen the discipline in the societies of New York and Philadelphia. However, 
because Boardman and Pilmore were the senior preachers in the American societies, 
Asbury’s reforms went unimplemented and the problems persisted. Trying once again to 
return discipline to the societies, Wesley appointed Asbury to the position of Assistant in 


1772, replacing Boardman.”’ This series of events led to the necessity of sending Thomas 


Rankin and the July 14, 1773 Conference in Philadelphia. 


A Testing of Authority 
During the early years of American Methodism, clear and ultimate authority 


rested in John Wesley. This did not go undisputed, however. A central issue of contention 
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within the early Methodist Societies was access to the sacraments. Wesley insisted that 
the Methodist movement was not a separate church but was rather to remain under the 
auspices of the Church of England. Therefore, Methodists were to receive the sacraments 
of baptism and communion only from ordained clergy within the Church of England. 
Wesley would maintain this stance for many years. However, some in the Methodist 
movement in America acted contrary to this rule. 

Robert Strawbridge, the Irish lay preacher in Maryland, was the primary violator. 
Strawbridge saw the need for access to the sacraments and, in defiance of Wesley, 
determined to administer them apart from the Church of England.” Though Boardman, 
Pilmore, and others sought to constrain him, they were unsuccessful. The minutes of the 
1773 Conference relate the resolution of this issue and express the unequivocal authority 
of John Wesley in American Methodism of this time. 

At the Conference in Philadelphia, each lay preacher responded to three 
questions, the first two of which dealt with the issue of authority. The first of these 
questions was, “Ought not the authority of Mr. Wesley and the English conference, to 
extend to the preachers and people in America, as well as in Great Britain and Ireland?” 
To which the preachers responded in the affirmative. The second question was, “Ought 
not the doctrine and discipline of the Methodists, as contained in the English minutes to 
be the rule of our conduct, who labour in the connection with Mr. Wesley?” Again, the 
preachers responded, “Yes.” Having so responded, each preacher was to abide by the 
rules adopted by the Conference. The rules included, “Every preacher who acts in 


connection with Mr. Wesley and the brethren who labour in America, is strictly to avoid 
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administering the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s supper.””’ The actions of 
Strawbridge necessitated the inclusion of this rule in the minutes though Strawbridge 
continued administering communion as he saw fit. This issue caused great conflict within 
Asbury. Though he felt bound by the authority of Wesley and his injunction that only 
ordained clergy administer the sacraments, Asbury also realized the significant influence 
Strawbridge held over the Maryland Methodists. Hence, Asbury allowed Strawbridge to 
continue in non-compliance with the rules adopted at the 1773 Conference.*” The issue of 
access to and administering of the sacraments would remain unresolved, resurfacing in 
1779 and reaching final resolution in 1784 at the Christmas Conference. The presence of 
this issue reveals the significant issues of authority and leadership that existed within 
American Methodism prior to the establishment of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Asbury traveled extensively, visiting Societies across the colonies. This allowed 
him to experience the culture of American Methodism. Because of his personal 
experience with Methodists in the colonies, he realized that American Methodism had 
become something quite distinct from British Methodism. This resulted in putting Asbury 
in direct conflict with Thomas Rankin, whom Wesley sent expressly to enforce British 
Methodism and Wesley’s authority. Thus, it set Asbury against Wesley’s authority.*! 
Asbury’s travels also highlighted the differences between northern and southern 
Methodism in the colonies. He saw the unique quality of Southern culture and the way it 


shaped the expression of Methodism. Because of these differences, Asbury became a 
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mediator between Wesley and the Methodists in the South. Asbury’s handling of the 


circumstances of southern Methodism caused rifts in his relationship with many of the 
licensed preachers whom Wesley had sent to America.*” In fact, Asbury’s familiarity 
with the uniqueness of the colonies in general, and the southern colonies specifically, 
allowed him to accept some religious expressions in America that would not have been 
acceptable in England and that Wesley definitely would not have allowed. Examples of 
these expressions were the emotionalism of southern worship, the later camp meeting 
phenomena in the 1800s, and even slave holding by southern Methodists.** Asbury’s 
direct contact with the American experience of Methodism set him on the course of 
independence from Wesley’s authority. Though Wesley may not have expressly and 
intentionally given Asbury authority in some matters, it appears that Asbury was not 
hesitant to make leadership decisions that would set him in opposition to Wesley and 
Wesley’s desires for American Methodism. Contrary to how this might appear, Asbury 
greatly respected Wesley and strove to abide by Wesley’s directions. Asbury would only 
swerve from this course when he believed Wesley’s directions would not fit the 
American experience. Without hesitation, he would do whatever was necessary to 
accomplish what he saw as Wesley’s overall purposes, even if the specifics were contrary 
to Wesley’s desires. Asbury saw the task as being “far more important than the tradition, 


far more important than the man himself.” *4 
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The reality of Asbury’s blossoming independence became more evident as the 
hostilities between the colonies and Britain grew. Wesley believed the American patriots 
at fault when it came to the American Revolution, referring to them as “fiends from 
hell.’> He made his opposition to the rising hostilities and prospect of war well known. 
This created tension in the colonies and was cause for harassment of American 
Methodists by those advocating for separation from Britain.*° 

Because of the heightened tensions, Wesley advised that the Methodist preachers 
return to England, including Asbury. In a letter to Thomas Rankin dated March 1, 1775, 
Wesley states, “I advise Brother Asbury to return to England the first opportunity.”*” 
Asbury refused to abide by Wesley’s wishes and remained in America.** Asbury did not 
see returning to England as a valid option. He came to this conclusion, in part, because he 
had alienated himself from Wesley, Rankin, and most British preachers due to previous 
decisions he had made.*? Later, in August of that year, Wesley writes Rankin indicating a 
change of mind. He states, “I am not sorry that Brother Asbury stays with you another 


year. In that time it will be seen what God will do with North America, and you will 


easily judge whether our preachers are called to remain any longer therein.”*° During the 
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course of the Revolutionary War, Asbury remained in America, though he greatly 
curtailed his traveling itinerary.*! 

By the early 1780s, Asbury was the only appointed preacher to remain in 
America. In a letter to Edward Dromgoole of Virginia at the end of hostilities in the war, 
Wesley appears to have fully changed course in his opinion of Asbury remaining in 
America. He writes, “I am persuaded brother Asbury is raised up to preserve order among 
you, and to do just what I should do myself, if it pleased God to bring me to America.” 
The circumstances of the American Revolution and Wesley’s views on it may have 
proven to influence Asbury’s move away from Wesleyan standards and to establish his 
own authority and leadership within American Methodism. 

In 1779, in the midst of the American Revolution, the conflict over sacraments 
reemerged. Preachers in Virginia and North Carolina convened a conference at Broken 
Back Church and determined they needed to be able to administer the sacraments, 
counter to the agreement of the 1773 Conference in Philadelphia. They elected a 
committee to ordain themselves. In turn, the newly ordained preachers ordained other 
preachers so they could provide communion and baptism to the Methodists in their area.* 


Asbury heard of the unrest bubbling up in the south and was concerned that such an event 


might indeed take place and lead to schism. By taking the steps they did, the preachers in 
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Virginia and North Carolina had effectively rejected Wesley’s authority, separating 


themselves from Wesley and the historic connections that the Methodist movement had.“ 

Wesley appointed Asbury to lead the Methodists in America and therefore 
granted him authority. The Methodist people in America had also granted authority to 
Asbury, not because of who Wesley was and what he had done, but because of who 
Asbury was and the relationship he had nurtured with them. Therefore, Asbury earned the 
right to be heard regarding issues within American Methodism. With this understanding, 
Asbury traveled to Manakin, Virginia in May of 1780 for the southern Methodist 
conference. At this conference, Asbury convinced the preachers to forego administering 
the sacraments for a period of twelve months. In that time, Asbury would seek the advice 
of Wesley and the preachers would reconvene at Baltimore the following year.* 

The subsequent conference occurred on April 24, 1781. At this conference, the 
preachers reaffirmed their commitment to unity within the Methodist movement and 
agreed to minister under the instructions and discipline conveyed in Wesley’s Notes upon 
the New Testament, Sermons, and Large Minutes of the Conference.*® Asbury succeeded 
in holding together the Methodist movement in America. The preachers accepted his 
authority. However, Asbury continued to appeal to Wesley’s authority.‘ In essence, the 
American preachers tolerated Wesley’s authority because Asbury earned their trust and 


they granted him authority to lead them as a movement. 
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Following the events leading up to and including the 1781 Conference as well as 
after several letters between Wesley and the preachers in America, Wesley appointed 
Asbury as General Assistant.*® In an October 3, 1783 letter to the American preachers, 
Wesley makes two significant statements. The first is to recognize both the English and 
American conferences of the Methodist movement.”’ This elevates the American 
conference to equal standing as the English. The second statement is to place his full 
support and trust in Asbury. He writes, “I do not wish our American brethren to receive 


any, who make any difficulty of receiving Francis Asbury as the general assistant.””°° 


John Wesley and Thomas Coke 

The third major personality in American Methodism was Thomas Coke. Coke’s 
grooming for leadership within the Methodist movement in Britain and America was very 
different from that of Asbury. Prior to his participation in the Methodist movement, Coke 
received ordination in the Church of England. His active ministry and his passion for the 
sacraments and mission prepared him well for his tenure serving under Wesley. 

One of the earliest references to Coke appeared in Wesley’s letter to a Walter 
Churchey dated June 25, 1777. In the letter, Wesley wrote expectantly of Coke, “Dr. 
Coke promises fair, and gives us reason to hope that he will bring forth not only blossoms 


but fruit. He has hitherto behaved exceeding well.”°! Coke quickly proved himself and 
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soon became a confidant to Wesley. Coke took the role of an ordained helper to Wesley, 
filling a position much like what Charles Wesley had done until Charles married and 
settled in Bristol with his wife.°” John Wesley wrote of Coke’s value to him in a letter 
penned to Mrs. Fletcher in July of 1782. 

It seems to have been the will of God for many years that I should have none to 

share my proper labor. My brother never did. Thomas Walsh began to do it; so 

did John Jones. But one died and one fainted. Dr. Coke promises fair; at present I 

have none like-minded.™ 
He later wrote similar words of praise for Coke to his brother Charles. In defending Coke 
against concerns made by Charles, Wesley wrote, “He is now such a right hand to me as 
Thomas Walsh was.”*4 Wesley appointed Coke to direct the Tract Society begun by 
Wesley in 1782 and when John Fletcher, a primary confidant and assistant to Wesley, 
became ill, Coke became Wesley’s main assistant.*° Coke traveled extensively with 
Wesley and later alternated on the circuits with Wesley as they supervised the preachers 
within the Methodist movement. During these years, Wesley mentored Coke for 
leadership, preparing him for future responsibilities. 

Wesley’s confidence and trust in Coke is not without his criticism. Wesley was 
aware of Coke’s faults from the start of his relationship with him. In the letter to 


Churchey, Wesley acknowledged Coke’s desire for acclaim as well as his propensity to 


take offense.*° He also wrote to Adam Clarke in 1788 regarding Coke’s impulsiveness. 
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“The Doctor is often too hasty. He does not maturely consider all circumstances.”>’ None 
of these faults, however, prevented Wesley from placing his trust in Coke to become his 
personal secretary and representative to the Societies in the fourteen years of Wesley’s 
diminishing health.°* Coke expressed his own surprise at the level of trust Wesley placed 
in him in the sermon he preached at Wesley’s funeral.*? 

Coke made several trips across the Atlantic to America on behalf of Wesley. His 
first of these trips was in 1784. It was on this trip that Coke came with the directive and 
authority to ordain Asbury and elevate him to the position of superintendent. He also 


came with the authority to establish the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Christmas Conference of 1784 
and Establishment of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Though Asbury effectively managed the issue of administering the sacraments at 
the 1781 Philadelphia Conference, the issue remained unresolved. There was tension 
within the ranks of the Methodist preachers and within Wesley as to what would be the 
most effective and final resolution to the issue. Wesley had until this time refused to 
ordain English Methodist preachers.©? However, after great consideration, in 1784 
Wesley decided two things. First, to incorporate Methodism. Second, that this 


incorporation allowed him to ordain clergy. This decision came only after a Bishop in the 
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Church of England denied ordination to one of Wesley’s preachers and the continued 
difficulty of Methodists to receive the sacraments, not only in America but also in 
England.°! The need for access to the sacraments had out-weighed his other concerns. He 
now saw this as a “case of necessity.” Wesley had long believed that presbyters in the 
church had the same authority to ordain as bishops. Since he himself was a presbyter, he 
lived out this belief and on September 2, 1784 ordained Thomas Coke a superintendent. 
In his mind, this ordination was of the same level as a bishop, though a distinctly 
different office. At the same time, he ordained Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey as 
deacons and subsequently elders.°* On September 18, these three set sail for America. 
Coke, as one of Wesley’s most trusted associates, had very specific orders: to ordain 
Francis Asbury a superintendent of American Methodism.™ In placing this authority on 
Coke, he affirmed his trust in Coke’s ability and therefore gave him the freedom, in 
consultation with Asbury, to determine what would be the best course of action for 
American Methodism.™ 

Wesley realized that with the end of the Revolutionary War, the situation in 
America had changed. America was no longer under the civil rule of Great Britain. Since 


the United States of America was now independent, so was the American Methodist 
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movement. As such, they needed leadership. Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury would 
serve as that leadership. Wesley wrote in a letter to the American preachers, 
3. But the case is widely different between England and North America. Here 
there are bishops who have a legal jurisdiction: in America there are none, neither 
any parish ministers. So that for some hundred miles together there is none either 
to baptize or to administer the Lord's supper. Here, therefore, my scruples are at 
an end; and I conceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no order and invade no 
man's right by appointing and sending laborers into the harvest. 
4. [have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to be Joint 
Superintendents over our brethren in North America; as also Richard Whatcoat 
and Thomas Vasey to act as elders among them, by baptizing and administering 
the Lord's Supper.® 
Wesley seemingly released Coke, Asbury, and the American Methodist movement to 
determine their own path when later in the same letter he wrote, 
As our American brethren are now totally disentangled both from the State and 
from the English hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again either with the one 
or the other. They are now at full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and the 
Primitive Church. And we judge it best that they should stand fast in that liberty 
wherewith God has so strangely made them free.°® 
The results of Wesley’s decision to incorporate Methodism, ordain Coke and 
Asbury, and release the American Methodist movement culminated at the Christmas 
Conference of 1784 in Baltimore. Asbury and Coke met for the first time at Barratt’s 
Chapel where they, along with several other preachers, arranged for the Christmas 
Conference. Some were immediately ready to comply with Wesley’s directives for 


America. Asbury, however, was hesitant. Regardless of his respect for Wesley’s authority 


over such matters, Asbury knew the attitude of the American preachers. He recognized 
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that such a step required their full and enthusiastic support.© So too his ordination. In a 
move that established more independence from Wesley, he refused ordination by Coke 
under Wesley’s authority without first receiving full approval from the American 
preachers. This bold move served to shift the source of Asbury’s authority from Wesley 
to the American preachers.” In addition, it achieved for Asbury a higher standing with 
the American preachers and prevented Wesley from calling for Asbury’s return to 
England for any reason. In effect, it separated American Methodism from English 
Methodism and Wesley’s authority.’’ Asbury did what he had always done; he chose the 
cause of the American preachers and American Methodism over the person of John 
Wesley. He assumed the mantle of authority and leadership, just as Wesley had intended, 
but not in the manner Wesley desired. 

In the years following the Christmas Conference, Asbury strived to maintain a 
fragile balance between recognizing what authority Wesley still had over American 
Methodism and the declared independence of the Christmas Conference. Even as 
American Methodism developed into the Methodist Episcopal Church, Asbury insisted 
that the new church maintain Wesleyan discipline and order. To remain in connection 
under Asbury meant submitting to this order. If the church refused, Asbury would 
remove it from the connection.’” However, Asbury refused to allow Wesley to wield 


authority as to the decisions made by the American Conference. 
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Three separate occurrences serve to reveal this tension in the immediate years 
following the Christmas Conference. First, on September 30, 1785, Wesley wrote a letter 
to Asbury indicating his displeasure in Asbury’s apparent decision to allow preachers to 
remain on a circuit for three years. He opened the letter by expressing pleasure at news of 
the lasting impact in South Carolina. However, he quickly shifts to emphatic language 
regarding appointment lengths. He stated, “I startle at this. It is a vehement alteration in 
the Methodist discipline.”’ It is apparent by his language and the fact he felt it necessary 
to write to Asbury that he desired to maintain some authority in American Methodism. 

The second and third situations happened the following year. Though separate 
issues, they both occurred in connection with the 1787 Conference. On September 6, 
1786, Wesley wrote to Coke requesting he return to America and convene a General 
Conference in Baltimore on May 1, 1787. It was Wesley’s’ express desire to appoint 
Richard Whatcoat as Superintendent along with Asbury.”* It is clear from the tone of his 
letter and later responses to the event that Wesley expected obedience to his request. The 
conference did occur. However, Asbury was again hesitant to carry out the order of 
appointing Whatcoat as Superintendent based on Wesley’s authority alone, following the 
proceedings of the Christmas Conference in 1784. Ultimately, the Conference held in 
South Carolina failed to ordain Whatcoat as Superintendent, not because Whatcoat was 
unworthy of such an appointment but because of Wesley’s presumption of authority to 


t.> 


make the appointment.” This, along with the fact that Wesley’s name did not appear in 
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the minutes of the Conference, enflamed the growing rift between Asbury and Wesley.’° 
This perceived affront riled Wesley for several years. He wrote in October 31, 1789, 


I was a little surprised when I received some letters from Mr. Asbury affirming 
that no person in Europe knew how to direct those in America. Soon after he 
flatly refused to receive Mr. Whatcoat in the character I sent him. He told George 
Shadford, 'Mr. Wesley and I are like Caesar and Pompey: he will bear no equal, 
and I will bear no superior.’ And accordingly he quietly sat by until his friends 
voted my name out of the American Minutes. This completed the matter and 
showed that he had no connection with me.’’ 


Wesley clearly saw this as an affront to his authority by Asbury, further widening the rift 
between the two men and establishing Asbury as the recognized authority in American 
Methodism. 

The final incident was the South Carolina Conference’s decision to change the 
term “superintendent” to “bishop.” Asbury endorsed this decision. The effect of this 
decision was to put American Methodists in direct opposition to Wesley’s insistence the 
Methodists had not separated from the Church of England nor that they had usurped the 
power and position of their bishops.’* Wesley revealed his anger in his September 20, 
1788 letter to Asbury, the last letter between the two men. 

One instance of this, of your greatness, has given me great concern. How can you, 

how dare you suffer yourself to be called Bishop. I shudder, I start at the very 

thought! Men may call me a knave or a feel, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I am 


content; but they shall never by my consent call me Bishop! For my sake, for 
God's sake, for Christ's sake put a full end to this!” 
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Asbury did not relent and maintained the title of “bishop,” asserting this title was more 
agreeable to the American Methodists.®° For one final time, Asbury asserted his authority 


and leadership over that of Wesley for the American Methodists. 


Concluding Thoughts on Authority Transference from Wesley to His Successors 

The ways in which John Wesley prepared Francis Asbury and Thomas Coke for 
leadership within American Methodism was starkly different. Though each played a 
significant role in the rise and spread of Methodism in England and America, Wesley’s 
grooming of them for leadership determined, at least in part, how they filled those roles. 
Asbury’s leadership preparation was more distant. Wesley’s primary contact with Asbury 
was through letters and proxies, from personal encounters with Wesley’s close associates 
to Wesley’s writings, sermons, and commentaries. Coke had a much more intimate 
connection with Wesley and benefitted from personal mentoring by Wesley and seeing 
Wesley in action, shadowing him and learning from observation and conversation with 
Wesley. 

The impact of these differences in preparation was significant. Examining these 
differences gives insights into why Asbury and Coke took the directions they did. 
Asbury became a very independent leader, assessing the situation of American 
Methodism and applying Wesley’s principles as he best saw fit. At times, this meant 
implementing the methods Wesley prescribed, especially in the itineracy, polity of 
Wesley’s discipline, and the administration of the sacraments. However, there were other 


times when it meant parting ways with Wesley’s desires in order to do what was right in 
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the American situation. Lengthening tenures of appointment and changing the title of 
“superintendent” to that of “bishop” are examples of this. Asbury stood his ground when 
he felt passionately about an issue but sought compromise or even compliance when he 
believed that to be the best course of action. 

For Coke, the intimacy of his mentoring perhaps created a deeper need to comply 
with Wesley’s wishes. His service, even as superintendent in the American Methodist 
experience, was more that of an ambassador. He embodied the directives of Wesley, 
conveying his expectations and instructions to the other American leadership. Wesley’s 
desire for Whatcoat to become a superintendent alongside Asbury in American is a case 
when Coke pursued Wesley’s agenda, seeking to impose Wesley’s authority in spite of 
the independence declared by American Methodists. He obeyed Wesley with seemingly 
few exceptions. There were times when Coke defied Wesley, but they seem to have been 
few in number. 

The ways in which Asbury and Coke received leadership authority perhaps 
determined how they lived out the totality of their lives. Asbury’s preparation by proxy 
contributed to his independent style of leadership and ultimately in his defiance of 
Wesley on multiple occasions. Recognizing the reality of his defiance, Asbury remained 
in America during the Revolutionary War, thereby cementing the leadership authority 
granted to him by the Americans as opposed to the authority imbued in him by Wesley. 
This ultimately served Asbury extremely well as he lived out his life in America, being a 
key figure in the birth of the Methodist Episcopal Church and its ensuing formation, 


clarity, and growth. 
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Coke, on the other hand, never remained in America for any extended period, 
making numerous voyages to America but never investing himself in the American 
experience of Methodism. Rather, he invested himself in attempting to become Wesley’s 
successor in British Methodism. His close relationship with Wesley led him to shape 
himself in Wesley’s image as best he could to fill Wesley’s shoes. Ultimately, this did not 
profit him. Though he remained very active in British Methodism following Wesley’s 
death, he did not become the successor he had hoped. 

The contrast of the leadership preparation Asbury and Coke each received 
exemplifies how authority transference shapes the effectiveness of leadership and adds to 
the rationale for this project. Meaningful transference of authority done within the culture 
of the situation greatly influences the effectiveness of the leader. When the leader earns 
authority through intentional thought and action, at least in part, that leader will have a 
greater influence on those who follow. However, when the leader expects and even 
demands authority, that leader will have less influence and experience greater resistance 
from those who follow. To maintain consistent and effective leadership within the church 
and within the ministries of the church, the active leaders must consider how they transfer 
authority and leadership to those who will follow them. 

The changing situation in the American colonies as Asbury assumed leadership 
necessitated change in how the Methodist movement would develop. Asbury recognized 
the need for sacraments within the movement separate from the Anglican Church. He 
determined that a change in title was necessary and accepted the title of bishop, much to 
Wesley’s displeasure. Regardless of these and other changes, the gospel message 


communicated by Asbury remained the same. Change is a reality. With that reality and 
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the recognition that change is inevitable, the church must balance the reality of change 
with that of an unchanging God. Scholars and theologians alike debate the doctrine of the 
immutability of God. Does God change? If so, how? Does God’s character change, or 
only His tactics? Grappling with the immutability of God may help the church deal with 
change within the church. An assurance of a God who does not change enables the 


church to move forward, to manage the change of leadership with grace and efficacy. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOD 


The transference of authority within a local congregation by its very nature 
implies change. Change from one generation to the next. Change in ways of thinking. 
Change in ways of doing the work of the church. The thought and presence of change 
often brings with it fear and threat. John Wesley, as he passed leadership of the Methodist 
movement in the American colonies to Francis Asbury, struggled with what changes 
would occur in the movement as it developed along differing lines than the movement in 
Great Britain. By sheer distance, he had less influence on the movement in the colonies 
and therefore could not control its development. However, the message of the gospel of 
Christ did not, nor would not, change. Balancing change within the local congregation 
with the understanding of a faithful, unchanging God can diminish the anxiety felt at 
times of leadership change within that congregation. 

Change happens quickly. Ronald Reagan in his address at The University of 
Notre Dame March 9, 1988 said, “Yes, we’ve seen more change in the last fifty years, 
since Knute Rockne was with us, then in all the epics of history combined.”! The truth of 


this statement is conjecture, but the sentiment behind it only emphasizes the reality of the 
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change in life and the speed with which change occurs. In the thirty years since President 
Reagan made this remark, the pace of change has only seemed to accelerate. With the 
accelerated speed of change, the angst that accompanies change has only increased. 

For many, the church became a refuge from the accelerated pace of change in the 
world around them. They looked to the church, or at the church, as a place of safety, 
comfort, and the norm. Change did not happen in the church. When everything else 
around them was shifting seeming at the speed of light, the church remained the church — 
the one constant in their ever-evolving world. When they entered the doors of the church, 
they knew what they would encounter and they knew that it would be good — the known. 

As Methodism was taking root in the Americas, John Wesley passed authority to 
Francis Asbury, Thomas Coke, and others. The character of closeness in the relationship 
to some degree determined the manner in which he passed the authority. With the passing 
of authority, he also had to release his hold on the American expression of Methodism, 
allowing it to develop differently than Methodism under his supervision in England. 
Thomas Coke, though a General Superintendent in America, primarily served the 
Methodist movement in Britain. As such, he remained very closely connected to Wesley 
who then held a tighter rein when it came to how the leadership in Britain functioned and 
organized the movement. The situation with Francis Asbury in America was very 
different. Because the Atlantic Ocean separated Asbury from Wesley’s direct influence, 
Asbury wielded greater latitude in how the Methodist movement in America would 
develop. Wesley definitely had his opinions and desires for how American Methodist 
ought to function and look, but in reality, he had very little control. Hence, Asbury 


adjusted the form of the movement to meet the unique needs of the American context. 


89 
Wesley gave both Asbury and Coke leadership and the authority to lead in their contexts. 


However, with Coke he had a greater hands-on style of supervision and could therefore 
shape Coke’s style of leadership into greater conformity with his own. He had a greatly 
diminished opportunity to shape Asbury because of the vast space between them. 
Certainly, along with this transference there was uncertainty and perhaps a degree of fear 
for Wesley. He revealed his level of consternation in some of his later letters to Asbury 
and others about the manner in which Asbury led the American Methodist movement and 
the decisions he made.” 

The same can be said to be true in the development of the church’s theology 
around the understanding of who God is and God’s characteristics. The doctrine of the 
immutability of God is a prime example of how the changing socio-cultural context of the 
church influences the understanding of God. From Augustine to Thomas Aquinas to Karl 
Barth to the contemporary context, the beliefs of the changing cultural context influenced 
how the church understood God’s unchangeableness/immutability and God’s apparent 
change of mind seen in Scripture. How the church today understands the immutability of 
God can influence how local congregations navigate the issues of change in the 


transference of leadership and authority. 


Biblical Witness 
The biblical witness points to the characteristics of an unchanging God while at 
the same time relating situations in which God does change His mind. From the Old 


Testament to the New Testament, biblical witness provides references to an unchanging 
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God. Samuel, as he rebukes Saul for his disobedience in 1 Samuel 15, indicates God’s 
unchangeableness when he states, “Furthermore, the Eternal One of Israel does not lie or 
change His mind, for He is not man who changes his mind.” (1 Samuel 15:29 [Holman 
Christian Standard Bible]) Likewise, James, as he writes “to the twelve tribes scattered 
among the nations,” (James 1:1 [New International Version]) states, “Every good and 
perfect gift is from above, coming down from the Father of the heavenly lights, who does 
not change like shifting shadows.” (James 1:17 [NIV]) Both Samuel and James point to 
the nature of an unchanging God — a God who remains constant, in spite of the changing 
circumstances of life. 

For Samuel, it was Saul’s pleading for forgiveness in the face of his disobedience 
to which Samuel held to God’s plan. God determined to remove the kingship from Saul 
because of Saul’s failure to obey His instructions in dealing with the Amalekites and their 
king. Saul spared the king and the prime livestock though God had instructed Saul and 
his army to kill them all. Saul believed he knew better. As a result, God determined to 
remove the kingdom from him. Saul thought that by pleading for forgiveness he could 
reverse God’s decision. Seeing through Saul’s pride, Samuel affirmed the unchanging 
nature of God. 

For his part, James encourages his readers regarding faith in the face of 
temptation and trials. He exhorts his readers not to blame God for temptations. Rather the 
person is tempted when circumstances draw him or her away from God. God, rather, is 
the giver of every good gift and God does not change. 

Perhaps the most emphatic statement of God’s unchanging character comes from 


the prophet Malachi. God, through Malachi, is calling the nation of Israel back to 
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faithfulness, to an unadulterated worship of God alone. God exposes the many ways the 
Israelites have been unfaithful yet offers forgiveness. In a final note of God’s faithfulness 
and love toward the nation of Israel, God states, “I the Lord do not change. So you, the 
descendants of Jacob, are not destroyed.” (Malachi 3:6 [NIV]) 

Though these passages, and others like them, point to the unchanging character of 
God, other passages give the impression that God may change. Genesis 18 and 19 
presents the account of God’s intended destruction of Sodom. God states His intention to 
Abraham who then begins to question God. In a continual barrage of questions, Abraham 
confronts God as to what it would take to spare the city. With each question Abraham 
poses to God, he lessens the number of righteous it would take. With each answer, God 
seems to change his mind regarding the imminent destruction. (Genesis 18-19 [HCSB]) 

A second apparent change of mind by God appears in the account of Jonah. God 
sends Jonah to proclaim the destruction of Nineveh because of their wickedness. After 
Jonah’s initial resistance, he heeds God’s command, goes to Nineveh, and proclaims that 
God will destroy the city in forty days. The people of Nineveh repent. As a result, when 
God sees their actions, He relents and seemingly changes His mind. (Jonah 3:1-10 
[HCSB]) 

Romans 9-11, perhaps, provides a more profound example of the conflict between 
God’s immutability and mutability. These few chapters highlight God’s relationship with 
the nation of Israel. The relationship between God and Israel changed through the course 
of biblical history. Beginning with God’s covenant making with Israel that He would be 
their God and they His people, the relationship seems to change with Israel’s 


disobedience and rejection of Jesus Christ as the Messiah. God’s relationship with Israel 
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seemingly diminishes as He calls the Gentiles into relationship with Himself. (Romans 9- 
11 [HCSB]}) It appears that God changes in the sense of His relationship with Israel while 
His call on people’s lives remains unchanged.’ These chapters seem to point to issues of 
supercessionism. Has God altered His covenant with Israel because of their rejection of 
Jesus as the Messiah? If so, has He succeeded that covenant with one made with Gentiles 
who have accepted Jesus as the Messiah and hence fulfilled the initial covenant made 
with Israel? These arguments aside, this change in relationship with Israel does not 
necessarily imply a change in the person and character of God. It may simply indicate a 


change in how God relates with Israel and Gentiles. 


Early Development of Doctrine of Immutability 

The problem, then, for theologians and everyday Christians is how does one 
reconcile the God who is “the same yesterday, today, and forever” (Hebrews 13:8 
[HCSB]) with the God who seemingly changes His mind and relationship with humanity. 
Hendrikus Berkhof places the beginning of this discussion in the translation of God’s 
name in Exodus 3:14. The doctrine of the immutability of God developed out of the 
growing thought around the eternal nature of God. The challenge is how to address the 
eternal nature of God while at the same time addressing God’s presence in time. The 
Septuagint translators in the third century BC rendered God’s name in Exodus 3:14 as 
“He who is.” By doing this, the translators attested to the Greeks that the idea of an 


unchangeable God was already present in the Old Testament.* 
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The decision to translate the name of God in Exodus 3:14 as “He who is” 
dramatically influenced the later development of the doctrine of immutability. Philo of 
Alexandria (BC 25-42 AD) built on this understanding as he set to distinguish God from 
the fickleness of the Greek gods. Whereas the Greek gods were unreliable, Philo sought 
to set the God of Scripture apart and establish His dependability. This focus on the 
dependability of God continued through the early church fathers.* Aristides of Athens in 
the second century pushed the understanding of the unchanging character of God to an 
aspect of impassiveness. In his Apologia, he states that God is “above all passions and 
shortcomings, anger, forgetting, ignorance.”° 

Alongside these developments was the thinking of Plato, which then influenced 
theologians for centuries following. Plato, in Book II of his Republic, introduced the 
understanding of impassibility — the idea that the gods, or God, did not experience pain or 
pleasure based on the actions of any other being. His thinking stemmed from the notion 
that the gods were already at the highest level of achievement of beauty and goodness so 
they could not, by choice, become anything less than what they already were. It is worth 
noting that in his works, Plato used both singular and plural terms in referring to God or 
gods.’ Because Plato used both singular and plural references, Christian theologians 


assumed this line of argumentation in discussing the immutability of God. For them, the 
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idea of the impassibility of God derived from the foundational understanding of the 


immutability of God. If God is unchangeable, then God is unaffected by anything.® 


Immutability in Augustine and Boethius 
Platonic thought dominated the early centuries of Christian church theology, even 
into the late Middle Ages, and was promoted by Augustine.’ Augustine discusses the 
immutability of God in his Concerning the Nature of Good, Against the Manichaeans. In 
it, he refers to the immutability of God as “unchangeable good” and as such, God is truly 


eternal and immortal. !° 


In his continuing argument, Augustine differentiates God from 
everything else as the only being that truly is, based on his understanding that all else 
came into being through God. He states it this way, 
For He truly is because He is unchangeable. For every change makes what was 
not, to be: therefore He truly is, who is unchangeable; but all other things that 
were made by Him have received being from Him each in its own measure.'! 
He culminates his statements of God’s immutability by going back to Scripture. “That 
God is unchangeable is written in the Psalms: ‘Thou shalt change them and they shall be 
changed; but Thou thyself art the same,’ ”!* — a reference to Psalm 102:26-27. 


Following Augustine’s death in 430 AD, Boethius, a medieval theologian, picks 


up the discussion of immutability. Whereas Augustine discussed immutability in terms of 
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goodness, Boethius discussed immutability in terms of eternity. Boethius defined eternity 
as “life without limits, possessed perfectly and as a simultaneous whole.” !? He 
extrapolates, then, that the limitations and change that time measures do not apply to 
God, therefore God is eternal and unchangeable. From this, one can contend that God 
cannot be subject to time as God is the Creator of time. God is outside of time and as 
such is not subject to the change that affects all things created within time.!* 

Critics of this early medieval discussion of immutability equated 
unchangeableness with a certain aspect of unresponsiveness and aloofness on the part of 
God. Some have even called this form of immutability “classical theism.”'> These critics 
may deduce that because God created time and stands outside of time, God is unable to 
interact with His creation within time. Therefore, God, by these very constrictions, must 
be unresponsive and aloof. God has no other option. God’s immutability becomes, by 
definition, unresponsiveness and aloofness. 

Contemporary theologians Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, in their 
discussion of the doctrine of immutability, also place the discussion in terms of eternity. 
God, as Creator of time, at the same time understands and embraces all of time — past, 
present, and future. They explain that the church had to come to terms with the issue that 
eternity is absolute timelessness but that the church also had to address God’s presence in 
time. In doing so, they state, God’s eternity becomes a transcendence of time precisely 


because God is the creator and Lord of time. Indeed, they push this understanding in 
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saying that eternity is necessary for God’s free involvement in time and human history. 
“So God’s eternity is neither absolute timelessness nor endless duration, but rather the 
creator’s transcendence of time, which involves the divine power of embracing and being 
present in all periods of time.”!° Therefore, God’s immutability does not mean that God 


does not care about His creation nor is involved in time and history.'’ 


Immutability in Thomas Aquinas 

Platonic argumentation held sway in early medieval discussion of immutability 
under the influence of Augustine. However, near the end of the medieval period, 
Aristotle’s form of argumentation came in to prominence under the influence of Thomas 
Aquinas. Though Aquinas relied upon the Aristotelian form of argument, he desired to 
show that conclusions drawn from this method were compatible with Platonic forms and 
were, in fact, more plausible for the discussion of the immutability of God. He did this by 
arguing that the soul was the primary cause for life in the body. Since the soul is greater 
than the body, he argued, God must be more like the soul than like the inferior body.!* 

Aristotle’s influence, however, goes deeper. Aristotle believed that every 
movement is either from less to more or from more to less. Theologians then determined 
that any movement would imply imperfection on the part of God, as it would either make 
God less than what God already was or that God needed to become more than what God 


had been. Either way would imply that at some point in God’s being, He was not perfect 
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and hence would defy the definition of God as the supreme and perfect being. In this, 


movement meant change, which implied imperfection, and this would undermine the 
doctrine of immutability.! 

In the late medieval period, one could argue that Aquinas made the greatest 
contribution to the discussion of the immutability of God. David Burrell in Aquinas: God 
and Action states that after eight centuries of Platonic dominance in the immutability 
discourse and the predominant thought of God as unresponsive and aloof, Aquinas sought 
to clarify the understanding of unchangeable by removing the notions of 
unresponsiveness and aloofness.”? To do this, he asserted that using the term 
“unchangeable” to reference God did not hinder one from talking about God as an actor. 
It only prohibited one of speaking in terms that would imply striving or achieving on the 
part of God.”! To speak of God in terms of striving and achieving indicates that God 
needs to acquire a more perfect state than what God already is. To state such means that 
God is not already perfect and therefore not omnipotent, omniscient, or omnipresent and 
thus not God. It would also indicate the need for change in the unchanging God. 

Aquinas contributes to the discussion of the immutability of God in his Summa 
Theologica. Within each section of this treatise, Aquinas posed objections to his position 
and then sought to counter each objection posed. In Part 1, Question 9 of the Summa 


Theologica Aquinas discusses the issue of immutability. Aquinas divides Question 9 into 
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two articles. The first article addresses the immutability of God specifically. The second 


article addresses whether God alone is immutable. 

To address the immutability of God, Aquinas utilizes the language of movement. 
Movement, he posits, indicates change. The objections he raises to the immutability of 
God arise out of the language of God drawing near and receding from humanity in 
Scripture. If God so moves, then God is mutable. However, Aquinas argues that there is 
no movement in God. He begins by stating that God is actus purus, or pure actuality.” 
As such, there is no potential or even possibility of potential within God. If there were 
potential then there would be reality of change. However, because God is pure act with 
no potential, God is unchanging.” 

Aquinas continues his argument against movement by referring to an earlier 
question in the Summa Theologica. In Question 3, Article 7, Aquinas establishes that God 
is “altogether simple,” clarifying that within God there is no composition.”4 Extrapolating 
from this determination, Aquinas then states that for anything to be moved it must have 
composition. Because God does not have composition, God cannot be moved. Hence, 
God is immutable.”° 

Taking this argument even farther, Aquinas states that anything that moves gains 
something by the simple act of its movement. However, because God is already whole in 


Himself, there is nothing for God to gain. Therefore, God is immutable.”° 
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Wanting to establish that God is uniquely immutable, Aquinas offers in Question 
9, Article 2 the argument for God’s uniqueness. He does this be asserting that God was 
present before any other object in creation. Indeed, God is the Creator of everything else 
and preserves all created things by His presence. To remove His presence would cause all 
of creation to cease to exist. On this foundation, Aquinas draws the conclusion that 
everything else in all of creation is mutable. God alone is immutable because there is not 
nor can there be a change in God’s substance or location, whereas there is in all other 
things.’ 

Aquinas moves his argument of immutability forward by referring to Boethius’ 
explanation of eternity. Aquinas connects his argument for the immutability of God to 
Boethius’ definition of eternity. In doing so, Aquinas affirms Boethius’ view that eternity 
is outside of the concept of time. He states there can be no concept of before and after in 
something that is always the same. Because there is no before and after in eternity, 
eternity stands outside of time.® Likewise, because whatever is immutable can have 
neither a beginning nor an end, and because God is immutable, then God must stand 
outside of time, in eternity.”? Bringing this argument full circle, Aquinas states that “time 
is the measure of movement” and “eternity is the measure of a permanent being.”*” 
Because there is no movement in God, time does not bind God and, therefore, God must 


be eternal and immutable. David B. Burrell in Aquinas: God and Action summarizes 
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Aquinas’ argument this way, “There is no possibility of God’s being other than he 
is...hence God must be said to be beyond the categories associated with plurality or 
change. Neither terms of motion nor of rest are appropriately ascribed to him.”?! 
Aquinas’ concept of the immutability of God dominated Roman Catholic theology into 
the twentieth century.” 

Reformation theological development continued this line of thought. However, 
reformation theologians shied away from referring to Aristotle as their authority. They 
also limited reference to God’s changeableness to apply only to God’s revelation, how 
God related to humanity, and not to His essence. To emphasize this point, Hendrikus 
Berkhof, in Christian Faith: An Introduction to the Study of the Faith, quotes the 
seventeenth century Lutheran theologian J.A. Quenstedt, who wrote, “Immutability is the 
perpetual identity of the divine essence and of all its perfections, denying any motion at 


all, either natural or ethical.”** 


Changing Thought in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
The nineteenth century began to see a change in the understanding of 
immutability. In the mid-nineteenth century, Gottfried Thomasius questioned the 
immutability of God as he saw in the incarnation event the changeableness of God. In this 
event, God chose to become something less than what he was — human. This notion ran 


counter to Platonic thought that the gods (or God) could not choose to become something 
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less than what they were.** Isaak August Dorner, a German church leader and 


theologian, however, defended the idea of immutability*> but began to discuss it in terms 
of the love of God. Later, Karl Barth built on Dorner’s thoughts. As such, Barth began to 
speak in terms of God’s constancy and that God did not change in His attitudes and 
actions.°° 

Karl Barth’s interest in the discussion of immutability did not develop in a 
vacuum. Nor was it solely influenced by Dorner’s thoughts. Barth’s discussion and the 
development of his ideas are more directly rooted in conversations he held with his wife’s 
cousin, Rudolf Liechtenhan. Liechtenhan was a reformed pastor in Basel, Switzerland. In 
November of 1919, Liechtenhan published an article in Kirchenblatt fiir die reformierte 
Schweiz entitled “On the Question of Divine Faithfulness.”*’ Barth adopted the concept 
of God’s immutability as being an aspect of God’s faithfulness. In fact, God’s 
righteousness, for Barth, was rooted in God’s faithfulness. To that end, faithfulness is 
perfection that is characteristic of God’s love. For Barth, God’s immutability did not 
equate with immovability but with God’s constant faithfulness.** Harkening back to 
Aquinas’ concepts of eternity and immutability, Barth adapts this language to speak of 
God’s immutability in terms of might and freedom. 

There is not reality which does not rest upon Him as its possibility, no possibility, 


no basis of reality, which would limit Him or be a hindrance to Him. He is able to 
do what He wills. Thus God's power might also be described as God's 
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freedom . . .The concepts of eternity, omnipresence, infinity are included in 
it .. .He is the measure and the basis of time and space; He has no limit.*? 


Ultimately, Barth understood Jesus as the culmination of God’s faithfulness.*° 
Whereas some might see the incarnation of Christ being an argument against the 
immutability of God, Barth, by placing the discussion of immutability in terms of God’s 
faithfulness, sees the opposite. In his Church Dogmatics: A Selection, he writes of God’s 
choice to become human as an expression of God’s faithfulness to humanity. 

At this point, at the heart of the Christian message and in relation to the event of 

which it speaks, it means that God has made himself the One who fulfils (sic) His 

redemptive will. It means that He Himself in His own person - at His own cost but 
also on His own initiative - has become the inconceivable Yet and Nevertheless of 
this event, and so its clear and well-founded and legitimate, its true and holy and 
righteous Therefore.*! 
Barth elaborates on this in his commentary on Romans. He asserts that God exhibits His 
faithfulness in His patience in which He gives humanity glimpses of His righteousness 
through events in history.*” He then states that, “The life of Jesus is perfected obedience 
to the will of the faithful God.”*? He draws this discussion together as he holds in tension 
the idea of God’s freedom and divine love with that of God’s immutability in 


faithfulness. 


As God was in Christ, far from being against Himself, or at disunity with Himself, 
He has put into effect the freedom of His divine love, the love in which He is 
divinely free. He has therefore done and revealed that which corresponds to His 
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divine nature. His immutability does not stand in the way of this. It must not be 
denied, but this possibility is included in His unalterable being. He is absolute, 
infinite, exalted, active, impassable, transcendent, but in all this He is the One 
who loves in freedom, the One who is free in His love, and therefore not His own 
prisoner. He is all this as the Lord, and in such a way that He embraces the 
opposites of these concepts even while He is superior to them.“ 
At the same time as Barth and others were developing their understanding of 
God’s immutability as God’s faithfulness, a different school of philosophy and theology 
was developing — process theology. With the influence of Alfred Whitehead, process 
theology began to talk of God in terms of His very changeability. Teilhard de Chardin, a 
Jesuit priest, pushed further with the idea that God is incomplete in the evolutionary 
process. This, of course, raised many issues with Roman Catholic theologians around the 
immutability of God, especially in connection with the theology of the incarnation. 
Process theology views God as an agitated God — a God who reacts to the actions of 
creation, especially humanity, and so must adjust His reality as creation and humanity 


act. This view sees immutability as a liability to God, as a “straight-jacket” that prohibits 


God from acting.*® 


Contemporary Contributions to the Discussion 
The late twentieth to early twenty-first century has seen many significant 
contributions to the discussion of immutability. Contemporary theologians have engaged 
theologians of the past and either affirmed ideas regarding immutability from previous 


centuries or added unique insights to the discussion. For many the concept of 
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immutability being God’s faithfulness resonated with them while others seek to hold in a 
delicate tension the notions developed by Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth — absolute 
immutability and an immutability that while acknowledging the apparent changes in God 
also holds to a fundamental essence of immutability in faithfulness. 

For their part, Owen Thomas and Ellen Wondra in their Introduction to Theology 
affirm the Barthian notion of God’s changelessness as divine faithfulness. They assert 
that God reveals His unchanging quality in His desire to bring creation to its fulfillment. 
To do this, creation by necessity affects God. God’s knowledge of creation, His concern 
and desire for creation, and humanity’s free will and bent to sinfulness all affect God. 
Therefore, if these things affect God, then God is mutable. There is room for change 
within the nature of God while still holding to the unchanging character of God’s 
faithfulness to and love for His creation.*” 

Berkhof pushes this concept by asserting that changeableness on the part of God 
is not only a possibility but is necessary in order for God to interact with His creation. He 
states, “God wants to meet us. All the time he has to adapt himself anew to man who 
searches for him and yet always avoids him.’** He goes on to argue that every time God 
creates or produces change, He changes as well. Berkhof states that as God created, He 
went from an eternal God to a creator God. The act of entering into covenant with Israel 
changed God. In addition, in the incarnation, God went from wholly other to human 


flesh. Each of these acts, however, is an expression of God’s immutable faithfulness to 
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His creation and is never capricious in nature. Each act, in fact, expresses God’s love in 
the tension of His mutability and immutability.” 

Peter Kreeft and Ronald Tacelli offer a counter to Berkhof’s assertion that in the 
incarnation God displayed mutability by becoming something He was not. In their work 
Handbook of Christian Apologetics: Hundreds of Answers to Crucial Questions, Kreeft 
and Tacelli utilize the argument from God’s eternal nature to claim that the incarnation 
does not negate the immutability of God but in reality presupposes it. Kreeft and Tacelli 
believe that precisely because God became something He was not emphasizes the fact 
that the strictures of time did not and cannot bind God. Kreeft and Tacelli push it to the 
point of stating that, “only because God is not temporal, can he become temporal.”*° 

In his article, “Immutability or Faithfulness?” published in the July 2018 issue of 
Modern Theology, Christophe Chalamet addresses afresh the issue of the immutability of 
God. Early in the article, he clearly states his bias. “In the case of divine immutability, 
would it not make more sense to speak of divine faithfulness?”*! He also believes that 
Scripture clearly emphasizes God’s faithfulness over that of God’s immutability.” 
However, in spite of his clear leanings, Chalamet attempts to argue that, with proper 
guidelines, immutability still has a place in theological discourse. He strives diligently to 


maintain a precarious balance between faithfulness and immutability. In the end, he 
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undoubtedly favors the concept of faithfulness but allows for the influence of 
immutability on it. 

What would become of God’s love, mercy, or justice, if it were not constant, and, 

indeed, invariable or immutable in the sense that it could be changed into its 

opposite, namely hate or indifference, or diminish, or even disappear? 

Faithfulness is, when one thinks about it, the bedrock of who God is and of what 

God does...it qualifies all that God is, and all that God does. 
He states that in allotting to God the character of timeless eternity, it gives God a 
negative connotation. He expresses this negative connotation in terms of God’s freedom. 
By God having divine timelessness, it defines God as being free from change, as opposed 
to being free to be in relationship with His creation. This notion tends to impose a false 
either/or construct, a position that God is either immutable or He is faithful, loving, and 
merciful. Chalamet believes this dichotomy to be unhelpful in that it places false 
limitations upon God. Chalamet asserts that because God is wholly other than His 
creation, creation does not affect God in the same way it does humanity. One cannot 
impose change upon God. As such, creation may affect God but not cause God to become 
something other than whom He already is. Therefore, God’s purposes never vary. God’s 
faithfulness remains unchanged.™ 

Jan Muis adds a unique concept into the discussion of immutability. He 
introduces the idea of novelty. To do this, he defines novelty in three ways and then 
shows how novelty applies to God. Novel, as defined by Muis, is something experienced 


for the first time because until that experience occurs, it is unknown; something that has 


not occurred or existed before its existence; or something that is different from anything 
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else that has previously existed. Muis then distinguishes the experience of novelty from 
God’s all knowing. He posits that there can be novelty for God without there being 
novelty within God. Novelty for God happens whenever God is involved in the history of 
His creation — God is involved when something new occurs. However, there is no novelty 
within God. Novelty within God would mean that God’s nature changes. In Muis’ terms, 
God’s “who-ness,” his personal identity, would change.* 

Muis addresses this by indicating how personal identity can be determined — 
through personal relations and personal actions. If personal relations can determine God’s 
“who-ness,” then other entities are capable of changing God. If personal actions 
determine God’s “who-ness,” then only God can change himself. Muis argues against the 
notion that personal relations determine God’s identity. This view implies that people 
cannot really know who they are without being in relationship with other people.*° For 
Muis, a problem arises with this understanding. The problem for him is that with each 
new relation, a person becomes a new identity, which would seem to necessitate the death 
of the previous identity. This birth/death sequence would reoccur with each new relation 
creating a crisis of identity. Muis indicates two objections to this view and offers a 
solution for each. The first objection is that it would make God into an unrelational being. 
Muis counters by stating that God is already relational in that the Trinity is itself 


relational. The second objection is that it would imply that God is unmoved or static. 
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Muis’ response relies on the first — because God is in relationship with Himself as the 
Trinity, He is becoming what He already is.*” 

The second determination of identity is by personal action. This concept would 
indicate that with each action done by God, God becomes more fully Himself. The 
problem, Muis states, is that if God becomes more fully God, then prior to the action God 
was not fully God. In this reasoning, God becomes a different identity with each action. 
This begs the issue of God’s Godhood. Muis resolves this conundrum by recognizing that 
Scripture refers to God as the Most High. As such, God cannot become higher than the 
Most High. Therefore, God’s actions cannot change who God is.°* Muis summarizes this 
view by stating there can be “change for God but not in God’s personal identity” and that 
this change becomes “an enrichment of his life.”*? 

In the midst of the discourse surrounding the immutability of God, Katherine 
Sonderegger in Systematic Theology: the Doctrine of God, Volume | truly strives to walk 
a both/and road. She first offers a critique of Barth’s redefinition of immutability as 
faithfulness, or fidelity. Sonderegger works with the notion that God is not human 
therefore He is unable to lie. However, she states the understanding of immutability as 
faithfulness does not fit with the notion that since God is not mortal He is unable to alter 
His course of action. She also acknowledges that the medieval scholastics, including 


Thomas Aquinas, worked to redefine mutability in order to maintain the concept of an 
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unchanging God.” Because of the tension between the notions of immutability and 


faithfulness and the sense that both of these concepts seems to work and not work, 
Sonderegger posits a way to keep the two in tension and names it Mutable 
Immutability.°' She utilizes the incarnation event not as a problem to be resolved in the 
debate but as the perfect example of the tension of Mutable Immutability. “The act of 
Incarnation is no novelty in God, no decision to be realized or adopted, no remedy. 
Rather this Mutability is the Divine Power in its dynamic Life. It is eternal: immutable 
Mutability.”© She clarifies this by stating that God reveals His mutability in His humility 
to become human while simultaneously maintaining immutable holiness. As such, she 
appears to define mutability in terms of humility and immutability in terms of holiness. 
After doing this, she then holds these two concepts in a delicate balance. 

These two, Holiness and Humility, are not paired, as though one were external, 

the other internal; nor again, as though one were eternal, the other temporal; nor 

still, as though one were justice and the other mercy. No, this is a form of 

univocity and literalism in the reading of Holy Scripture that cannot serve 

theology well. 

However, the debate goes on. In his review of Sonderegger’s work, Matthew 
Levering affirms Sonderegger’s determination to maintain the distinctiveness of God as 


opposed to the created order. In this, she and Levering agree with Aquinas that God’s 


nature is truly beyond human definition.®* However, Levering does not believe that 
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Sonderegger is strong enough in maintaining the immutable nature of God. Levering 
summarizes Sonderegger position by stating that God’s ability to interact with creation 
without limitations is God’s mutability. In essence, he says, Sonderegger defines God’s 
mutability as God’s responsiveness to creation within time, but even in this God remains 
immutable. Levering pushes his critique to the point that he understands Sonderegger to 
equate God’s ideas with some form of determinism. Levering insists the church must 
refuse this and the church must more fully embrace Aquinas’ thought that God’s ideas 
describe God’s presence with creation.© Ultimately, Levering views Sonderegger’s and 
other’s appeal to mutability as undermining God’s “infinitely actual presencing” that 


humanity needs every moment of every day, especially, though, in moments of crisis.© 


Why It Matters 

The immutability of God is a doctrine in tension. On one hand, the very nature of 
the God who is the same yesterday, today and forever brings an abiding sense of 
assurance and rest in a God who will be present tomorrow in the same way that God was 
present yesterday. On the other hand, the Bible reveals accounts in which God did seem 
to change. On numerous occasions, God relented from destroying the people of Israel or 
other peoples even though God emphatically declared their destruction. Theologians from 
Augustine to Aquinas to Barth and more sought to address this issue while remaining true 


to the God of Scripture and experience. They strove to maintain belief in an immutable 
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God by addressing the issue in terms of time and eternity as well as faithfulness, while 
also acknowledging or dealing with the apparent change in God revealed through God’s 
interaction with humanity in Scripture. The issue becomes how the church reconciles 
these two aspects of the unchangeableness and the changeableness of God and remain 
true to a biblical understanding of who God is. The resulting issue is what this means for 
the church, both universal and local. 

The tension between an absolutely immutable God and a God who is immutable 
in faithfulness forces the church to wrestle with living out a faith reliant upon this God, 
however God is defined. Accepting an absolutely immutable God seems to lean to belief 
in a God who is unswerving, stoic, and uncaring. This does not resonate with the majority 
of Scripture’s witness to God nor with most Christians’ experience of God. Shading the 
notion of immutability towards God’s unchanging faithfulness, however, does. The 
challenge lies in not allowing the concept of God’s immutability to become so staid that 
there is only justice in its harshest sense, with no room for grace and mercy. However, 
the church likewise cannot allow an understanding of the nature of God that becomes so 
fluid that any notion of holiness and righteousness becomes meaningless. Neither of these 
extremes bears resemblance to the God of Scripture. However, herein lies the tension. 
How does the church reconcile a holy, righteous, and just God with a God of faithfulness 
and grace while also maintaining belief in a God who does not change, who is the same 
yesterday, today, and forever? 

For a local congregation experiencing change in leadership and authority, reliance 
upon God is paramount to the assurance that the church will remain the church. Change 


brings uncertainty. With uncertainty comes angst and fear that what has been a constant 
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in the life of a person may soon be something new and, perhaps, unrecognizable to them. 
Though this last statement may seem extreme, people’s minds often move very quickly 
from what is logical to what is exaggeration. In so doing, they create a distorted image of 
what may be. Resting in the belief of a God who does not change, no matter how quickly 
and dramatically everything else does, brings comfort and assurance. The church will 
remain the church. Building on this understanding will provide content for one aspect of 
the Bible study portion of the project’s retreat. 

One can make an appropriate parallel between the tension of a mutable immutable 
God and a changing unchanging church. Utilizing Sonderegger’s terminology, one can 
see how an immutable God may change the manner in which God interacts with creation. 
A change in manner of interaction does not change the nature of God, only how God 
chooses to relate to humanity and, more broadly, to the created order. In the same way, 
though the church may change how leadership is structured, who is in leadership, style of 
worship, or some other aspect of doing the work of the church, it does not change the 
nature of the church. The unchanging God has established the church and it will not fail 
because God cannot fail. The church may not look the same as it once did but it will 
continue to be the church. Likewise, there are times when God appears to change, to 
abandon, to fluctuate in how God relates to humanity, but God’s nature never changes, 
His love endures forever. 

Leadership can mitigate the anxiety of the change of leadership within the church. 
Though change is a reality, the current leaders of the church can influence how a church 
experiences the change of leadership. As individuals age, there is a desire to pass on the 


wisdom learned and experiences shared to the next generation. Wesley experienced this 
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as he placed Coke and Asbury in leadership positions within the Methodist movement. 
He sought to communicate his thoughts and pass on his desires, whether Coke and 
Asbury accepted them or not. Leaders within the contemporary church also desire to pass 
on lessons learned, experiences shared, and wisdom gained. There is a need to preserve 
the past and ensure the relevance and efficacy of the church. This need is not unique to 
leaders within the church but is a fundamental need to humanity. Erik Erikson elaborated 
on this need and named it generativity as he developed his Psychosocial Model of Human 
Development. In addition to this need for aging people, the younger generation also has a 
need — intimacy. Intimacy comes in relationship. Generativity and intimacy work 
together in order to enable the church to grow and continue in ministry and relevance. A 
mentor/mentee type relationship serves to strengthen a church’s leadership transference, 
helps to diminish the anxiety around leadership change, and establishes a continuity 
between generations of leaders. An understanding of this psychological model of 
development helps to understand why leaders act as they do to preserve the church and 


transfer leadership and authority to the next generation of leaders. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 
THE PSYCHOSOCIAL MODEL OF DEVELOPMENT: GENERATIVITY 


The 50" session of the West Ohio Annual Conference of the United Methodist 
Church convened Sunday, June 2, 2019. The central theme for the conference was “Do 
Not Fear: Hope.” While introducing a pair of speakers, Dee Stickley-Miner, a Deacon 
and the Director of Connectional Ministries for West Ohio Conference, stated, “Be not 
afraid: Hope. A word we learn early in our lives.”' Hope is not simply a word humans 
learn early in life but a key virtue that humans must acquire early in development in order 
to live productive lives as adults. Hope allows people to look at new challenges and the 
future with optimism and strength, rather than fear and dread. 

Later at the same Annual Conference gathering, Bishop Gregory V. Palmer, in his 
episcopal address on June 3, 2019, pondered what he would do in retirement, when that 
time came. He indicated he had begun to wonder how he would give back to those who 
would be following him in ministry. Would he turn to a role in higher education, teaching 


and training future ministers for a life of ministry? Or would he resort to some other form 
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of ministry, while still giving back to the church that had nurtured and affirmed his call 


into ministry and to the episcopacy?” 

Both Dee Stickley-Miner and Bishop Palmer, though unintentionally perhaps, 
referenced key developmental virtues of Erik Erikson’s Psychosocial Model of 
Development. Stickley-Miner addressed hope as a prime motivator to facing and 
confronting life’s obstacles. Followers of Christ place hope in the unchanging God. This 
hope enables a person to persevere through struggles, whether it be day-to-day challenges 
or the struggles of leadership change within a church. Paul in Romans 5 indicates that 
hope in God will not disappoint. According to Erikson, hope is a virtue one must learn in 
the earliest stage of development, in infancy. Bishop Palmer, on the other hand, referred 
to the other end of the life spectrum, adulthood, and pondered the virtue of generativity. 
He considered how he would give back to society and, specifically, to the future 
generations of leaders and ministers in Christ’s church. 

God created humanity as highly complicated interrelatedness. The field of 
psychology seeks to help humanity understand itself, to understand why people do what 
they do and think what they think. It examines the various influences upon a person’s 
life, especially what affects a person’s consciousness and way of thinking and behaving. 
Erik Erikson examined the life cycle of people. He endeavored to understand and explain 
why people developed in certain ways and what may cause a positive or negative 


outcome to a person’s life. To do this, he broke the average lifespan into eight distinct 
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stages, each with its own primary crisis and the desired virtue that would result. He titled 
his work the Psychosocial Model of Development. 

What follows is an examination of Erikson’s model including a brief description 
of each of the eight stages as defined by Erikson. After this overview is a more in-depth 
discussion of generativity, the crisis event of stage seven. The final section explores the 
connection of generativity and the life of the church. By examining the issue of 
leadership and authority transference through the lens of Erikson’s Psychosocial Model 
of Development, and more specifically through the understanding of Stages 6 and 7 in 
Erikson’s model, one can better appreciate the needs and fears of those phasing out of 
leadership. It also can lead churches to develop rituals in the life of the church that will 
address these needs. These rituals could create opportunities for those phasing out of 
leadership to express their fears and needs. These same opportunities would allow those 
assuming leadership to hear those concerns. Erik Erikson’s Psychosocial Model of 
Development provides a helpful framework for understanding the significance of 
leadership transference and putting this challenge in a greater context in order to achieve 


a dynamic, flourishing, and relevant church. 


Erik Erikson’s Psychosocial Development Model 
Erik Erikson (1902-1994) was a Danish stage theorist psychologist. He was 
versed in Sigmund Freud’s controversial psychosexual theory and adapted this theory 
into his own theory of psychosocial development. Whereas Freud’s theory sought to 
connect psychological development with the sexual identity of a person, Erikson 


examined human development by connecting the psychological development with 
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various social aspects of human life. In this, he hypothesized that one’s ego makes 
positive contributions to personal development by mastering various attitudes, ideas, and 
skills at a series of eight stages of development. Mastery at each of these stages allows a 
child to grow into a successful member of society who is able to contribute to society in a 
positive way. This child is motivated to succeed at each level by a need to attain 
competency in various areas of life appropriate to that stage of life. > Within each stage of 
development is a crisis moment. These crisis moments are opportunities for growth, 
strength, and commitment.’ The resolution of each of these crisis moments results in the 
appearance of a basic quality or strength that will be necessary in later life.> With the 
achievement of each basic quality, a greater sense of competency is experienced and, 
therefore, a healthy personality develops. Failure to master the tasks at each level of 
development, however, leads to feelings of inadequacy.° Though failure at each stage is 
possible, the potential and presence of crisis at each stage is necessary for healthy 
development and adaption to occur.’ 

Cultures vary greatly around the world. They vary in customs, mores, and norms. 
They also vary in what each considers healthy human development. Erikson recognized 


these differences and realized that certain cultures may need to resolve the various stage 
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crises differently based on their cultural and survival needs.® Even with these differences, 


Erikson stated that all cultures must establish and guarantee some essential “proper rate” 
and “proper sequence” to development.’ Each of the stages in this “proper sequence” is 
rooted in the steps before it. One cannot successfully complete any particular stage 
without having first accomplished the previous stages. !° 

Erikson maintained that it is difficult to assign a specific age range for each stage. 
However, he did indicate that there is a logical beginning and ending point for each stage. 
He stated that each stage could be “circumscribed by the earliest moment at which, 
considering all the necessary conditions, a developmental quality can come to relative 
dominance and to a meaningful crisis, and the latest moment at, for the sake of overall 
development, it must yield that critical dominance to the next quality.”!' Because of this, 
he believed the age range for each stage could be wide. However, he maintained the 


t,2 


sequence must stay constant.“ Nonetheless, some have attempted to assign well-defined 


age ranges to each stage. 


Stage One 
Stage One is infancy. For those seeking neat age ranges, this stage is from birth to 


approximately twelve months.'? The conflict developing at this age is one of basic trust 
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vs. basic mistrust. !* 


This conflict arises in the dependency of infants upon their 
caregivers, predominantly parents. It is in this relationship that this stage’s crisis emerges. 
Trust develops between the infant and caregiver as the caregiver provides appropriate 
care to the infant. Appropriate care allows the baby to experience the world as a safe, 
predictable place.!> Success at this level relies on the parent’s fulfillment of their role and 
the quality of their care, not on the quantity of care given.'° On the other hand, mistrust, 
anxiety, and fear develop when the caregiver fails to provide for the basic needs of the 
infant. '’ Erikson defined basic trust as the “confirmation of hope, our consistent buttress 
against all the trial and so-called tribulations of life in this world,” whereas mistrust 
would “contaminate all aspects of our lives and deprive us of love and fellowship with 
human beings.”!* The desired virtue or strength that should result from the crisis of basic 
trust vs. basic mistrust is hope.!? Ludwika Wojciechowska, in her article “Basic Hope and 
Generativity in Middle Adulthood,” indicates that the hope that arises from this first stage 
of development is critical to the rest of life. She asserts that this strength quality is the 


first and most permanent of all the strengths and becomes foundational for the rest.?° She 


contends that this basic hope fulfills a crucial regulative function throughout life in that it 
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allows a person to cope with later challenges and difficulties in life. Basic hope 
engenders an underlying positive attitude as a person approaches the challenges of 
change that will inevitably be present in a person’s life. It develops a belief in the basic 
friendliness of the world that then creates an openness to new experiences and makes it 
easier to confront future challenges and accept the help of others in addressing those 


challenges.”! 


Stage Two 

Stage Two is termed Early Childhood and typically includes toddlers one through 
three years of age. It is at this age that toddlers are able to explore their worlds and learn 
they are able to control their actions and so affect their surroundings. It is the “me do it” 
stage of development.” The critical crisis of this stage is autonomy vs. shame and doubt. 
The desired quality or strength for this crisis is will. The opposite, undesired, outcome 
would be compulsion or impulsivity.”> For the appropriate growth to occur, the parent 
must shield the child from too many failures that could result in feelings of shame or 
doubt that would undermine the desired competency development.” If the caregiver 
denies a child the opportunity to act on his/her own, it could lead to low self-esteem and 


shame.”° 
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Stage Three 


Play Age is the name Erikson gave to this stage of development.”° Between the 
ages of three and six, children begin to initiate activities and seek to assert control.”’ 
These are the years preceding school when roles become explicitly defined and before 
adolescence with its identity conflicts and experimentation. The crisis for this age is 
initiative vs. guilt.78 At this stage a child learns self-confidence.” Her attention shifts 
from herself to the world around her*” as her parents allow her to explore her new reality 
and then support her choices.*! The desired strength is purpose** whereas the counterpart 


would be inhibition.** Balance becomes key in this stage — a balance between healthy 


initiative and a recognition of authority over the individual.** 


Stage Four 
From the age of six through twelve, children compare themselves with their peers. 
They develop a sense of pride and accomplishment in what they are able to do and they 


learn to work with others.*° It is in this School Age stage that the industry vs. inferiority 
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crisis emerges. Industry is the competency learned as a child adapts to the rules of 
cooperation in the world.*° The child now desires to learn new things and then to 
contribute to the world and be recognized by the world.*” Therefore, competence is the 
resulting strength from this crisis. Competence is the ability to integrate ways of verifying 
and mastering the reality of a situation and participating with others in those situations.** 
Failure to master this stage ends in a sense of inferiority that can then stymie future 


productivity.°? 


Stage Five 

Adolescence is Stage Five” and is defined as being between the ages of 12 and 
18. Questions such as “Who am I?” and “What do I want to do with my life?” 
characterize this stage. It is a time of playing with identity in order to determine what 
“fits.”4! The concern is with how others perceive the adolescent as compared with what 
they feel about themselves.’” The crisis is one of identity vs. identity confusion.*? The 


desired strength in this stage is fidelity, being able to maintain a strong connection 
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between infantile trust and a mature faith.“4 Successfully resolving this crisis develops the 


ability to hold firmly to what one believes to be true about themselves and their beliefs 
despite the assault of other’s beliefs and perspectives.*° Erikson defines fidelity as the 
ability to trust and be trusted.*° Failure to adopt a positive self-image will result in an 
ongoing struggle to “find” oneself in adulthood*’ and may manifest itself as outright 


defiance or a hesitancy or weakness to adopt expected roles in adulthood.*® 


Stage Six 

One’s twenties through early forties is Stage Six,*”? Young Adulthood.” It is at 
this time that people are ready to share themselves with others, to seek intimacy with 
another person.*! Therefore, the primary crisis is one of intimacy vs. isolation. This 
intimacy requires committing to concrete relationships that of necessity may entail 
significant sacrifice and compromise. Isolation opposes intimacy in this stage. Isolation, 
according to Erikson, is “a fear of remaining separate and ‘unrecognized.””°? Failing to 


achieve the needed strengths in earlier stages may result in a struggle to initiate and 
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maintain any future relationship.*? This will lead to exclusivity. However, achieving a 
positive outcome to this stage’s crisis produces the strength of love, a mutual, mature 
devotion that allows for inherent differences between two people to be satisfactorily 
resolved.>4 Stage Six is the predominant stage of those within the church that may seek to 


step into leadership and take on the mantle of authority. 


Stage Seven 

The majority of those preparing to step out of leadership within the local church 
find themselves in Stage Seven of Erikson’s Psychosocial Development Model. They are 
in their forties to mid-sixties®’ and in Adulthood, as Erikson titled it. At this time in life, 
there is an instinctual impulse to cherish what one has.*° The crisis of generativity vs. 
self-absorption and stagnation characterizes this stage. Generativity is a concern for the 
next generation, a desire to affect positively the next generation through parenting, 
teaching, and mentoring in order to outlive oneself in some way.>’ The virtue arising out 
of this crisis is care. Erikson describes care as “a widening commitment to take care of 
the persons, the products, and the ideas one has learned to care for.”>° Every strength or 


quality that a person learned leading up to this point of their life becomes critical for the 
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development and care of the next generation.*? The antithesis to generativity is 
stagnation. Stagnation is the lack of care for the next generation. It is a focus upon 
oneself, placing one’s own interests or needs first and diligently striving to maintain that 
state. Rejectivity, or the refusal to include others in one’s care, is the opposing quality 
that results from failure to resolve successfully this stage’s crisis.°! Because this is the 
stage at which the majority of outgoing leadership within the church find themselves, it is 
the focus of the balance of this paper, following the description of Stage Eight of 


Erikson’s Model. 


Stage Eight 

The last of Erikson’s eight stages is that of Old Age,” or one’s mid-sixties to the 
end of life. The primary crisis of this stage is integrity vs. despair. Despair is a 
“continuing sense of stagnation,”® filled with thoughts of “would have,” “could have,” 


and “should have” that culminate in bitterness and depression.® Integrity, however, 
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derives from a sense of accomplishment and results in the quality of wisdom,” or a sense 
of coherence and wholeness to one’s life.® 

Following Erik Erikson’s death, his wife, Joan, added a ninth stage to Erik’s 
model in the extended edition of Erikson’s The Life Cycle Completed. As she entered this 
stage herself, she perceived unique characteristics that were not present in Erik’s final 
stage. In this stage, she experienced reduced autonomy in her physical ability and a 
reversal of many of the strengths of the earlier stages. Hope can easily get lost in 
declining physical ability.’ The doubt of stage two returns when one is no longer able to 
make their own decisions and the trust they had in their bodies fades.’? An uncertainty of 
role and position occurs, even a confusion as to whom they are and what they are to do.”! 
Even the generativity of stage seven and the wisdom of stage eight become unneeded, 
leading to a sense of uselessness.’? The compounding of all of these losses can culminate 
in despair.’> However, Joan Erikson returns to the virtue of Infancy — hope. She states, 
“While there is light, there is hope, and who knows what bright light and revelation any 


morning may bring?”””4 
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A Closer Look at Generativity 


This broad framework of Erikson’s Psychosocial Development Model sets the 
framework for looking more in-depth at the seventh stage of development, Middle 
Adulthood. As a reminder, the primary crisis within the seventh stage of development is 
that of generativity vs. stagnation. Though Erikson established the current lens through 
which psychology examines human development, generativity is by no means a novel 
concept. The concept of generativity goes back centuries and many throughout history 
have considered its implications on humanity. 

Perhaps the earliest reference to generativity is in Plato’s Symposium. Within this 
writing, Plato initiates a basic understanding with a connection to love and the desire for 
immortality. Plato defined love as the desire to own what is beautiful in another person. 
Possession of the beautiful would make the person happy. However, mere possession is 
not sufficient. The possession needs to be indefinite. This eternal possession would 
ensure immortality, which would then instill a sense of generativity within the person.’”° 

Plato’s idea of generativity and immortality endured. In the early to mid-twentieth 
century, Otto Rank and Ernest Becker adopted Plato’s notions and built on them. They 
recognized the fear of death as a great motivator as a person examined their life legacy. 
Becker, for his part, spoke of generativity in terms of heroism’ and assumed the term 


“artist” to refer to a person who was most adept at transforming the fear of death into a 
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creative activity that would then influence and transform the culture and society around 
them in a positive way.” 

Working contemporaneously with Becker and Rank, C. Buhler and E. Frenkel, 
independently, began to consider the life stages that every person experiences. They 
posited that while young adults were engrossed in their own needs and goals, people in 
mid-life began to look beyond themselves and to the expectations their culture or society 
might set for them. As a result, they become concerned with how to pass on their values 
to the next generation.’® 

Erikson expanded on the concept of life stages and further developed the concept 
of generativity in his Psychosocial Development Model. He delineated the various life 
stages, spelling out expectations and socializing influences that are characteristic of each 
stage.’? In his discussion of generativity, he de-emphasized the desire for immortality, 
instead focusing on caring for the next generation.®° This caring, he thought, was rooted 
in both an internal need to contribute back to society as well as external pressure from 
society to do so.*! 

Since Erikson, others have taken his work and continued to develop the concept 
of generativity and its role in the middle adulthood. In the 1980s, John Korte identified 
four forms of generativity: biological, parental, technical, and cultural. Biological and 


parental generativity relate to having and nurturing children, respectively. Technical 
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generativity is transferring knowledge and ability to those who need such skills to 
contribute successfully to society. Cultural generativity “creates, renovates, or conserves 
a symbol system...and explicitly passes that system on to the next generation.”*” 
Wojciechowska adds to cultural generativity the desire to transmit cultural heritage to the 
next generation with concern for not only sustaining the social system but also the 
possibility of modifying that social system and the institutions representing it.°* He also 
identified two distinct styles of generativity: communal and agentic. Communal 
generativity is the nurturing of others while agentic encompasses an extension of the self 
in forms of leadership or entrepreneurial activity. Harkening back to the desire for 
immortality in Plato, Korte defines all forms of generativity as a desire to invest one’s 
self in others and in society so that the investment outlives the person.*4 

In the 1980s, Dan McAdams took the discussion of generativity a step further. 
Adding to Korte’s forms and styles, McAdams posits that seven psychosocial features 
compose generativity. All of the proposed features focus on providing for future 
generations. These features are desire, demand, concern, belief, commitment, action, and 
narration. Each feature builds to the next and provides a total picture of generativity. 
Desire, demand, and concern move an individual from looking for the opportunity to give 
back to realizing the cultural ideals for how and when to take on responsibility to 


realizing that one actually has something to offer back to society.® Belief is the 
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undergirding mindset that others are worth the sacrifice of investment. Commitment and 


action take a person from having ideas and goals to the implementation of the acts of 
generativity.®° The final feature is that of narration, the closure for a life well lived of 


sharing the accounts of their generativity.®’ 


Generativity and the Church 

In James Newton Poling’s article “Creativity, Generativity, and the Next 
Generation,” he quotes Wikipedia regarding the rapid pace of change in today’s culture. 

Moore’s law describes a long-term trend in the history of computing hardware. 

Since the invention of the integrated circuit in 1958, the number of transistors that 

can be placed inexpensively on an integrated circuit has increased exponentially, 

doubling approximately every two years.** 
With this rapid pace of change, Poling states that humanity finds itself in an unknown 
historical phenomenon that threatens its ability to cope.*? The church is not exempt from 
this pace of change and the resulting struggles and conflicts. G. Michael Leffel believes 
that generativity provides the solution to the increasing challenges of the twenty-first 
century. Generativity, for Leffel, uniquely addresses the obstacles of the ever-increasing 


pace of change and the social conflict that can arise.’ In fact, Dan McAdams offers the 


argument that the most pressing issue confronting churches is the failure to utilize 
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adequately generative care in addressing the challenges facing it.?! Therefore, the tool 
that can serve the church in addressing the issue of leadership and authority transfer is 
inherent within the God-given psychological makeup of humanity. 

For the church to address best how to incorporate generative care into its normal 
behavior, it first needs to look back to Stage One of Erikson’s Model and recognize the 
fundamental necessity of hope. The satisfactory resolution of the crisis of basic trust vs. 
basic mistrust in basic hope is crucial to every crisis resolution following it.?” Basic hope 
provides the foundation on which a belief in the human race rests. This foundation gives 
rise to the willingness to invest in others through acts of generativity.”> People with a 
strong basic hope are more convinced of the benevolent nature of humanity and are, 
therefore, more willing to initiate and be involved in acts of generativity on behalf of the 
next generation.”* 

Spirituality and religion serve to supplement basic hope in shaping a positive 
belief in humanity. With that, one would expect that there would be a positive association 
between spirituality and generativity and, in fact, there is.”> Because generativity is 
highly relational, spirituality and religion offer the perfect environment for healthy 


relationships to develop in which generativity can occur.”° The same spirituality is 
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consistent with a desire to give back to future generations and fosters generativity and 


concern for others within the church.”” 

Studies have observed a strong correlation between church involvement and the 
desire to express generativity. One study revealed that both African American and Anglo- 
American adults between the ages of thirty-five and sixty-five years of age who had 
extensive support networks also had high levels of generativity. This study also showed 
that this generativity positively correlated with church attendance and significant 
involvement in church activities.°* Similar studies also reveal higher levels of life 
satisfaction, happiness, and self-esteem in those who have been involved in generative 
activities.” McAdams goes as far as stating, “Supporting more people emotionally, 
feeling more obligated to society, having more generative concern, seeing oneself as a 
generative resource, and possessing more generative personal qualities were all 
associated with higher levels of psychological and social well-being.” !° 

A church that adeptly handles the transfer of leadership within its lay leadership 
will do so by understanding both the needs of the generative generation of leadership as 
well as the leaders thriving in the generation that wait to assume authority. Peter Sandage 
and others have coined the term cogwheeling for this concept. Cogwheeling is 
recognizing the developmental fit of two different entities. In this case, it is the needs of 


middle adults for being generative and the needs of the younger generation for intimacy 
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in relationship and for guidance and care.'°' Cogwheeling considers the needs of the 
young and old and recognizes them both to be beneficial. In this sense, they act upon 
each other, each one pushing and motivating the other through these two stages of life 
development.'” Erikson would understand this to happen well through ritualization. 
Ritualization is a formalized way for a group to hand down the values that are most 
cherished by them. A ritual is a repeated act, enacted at significant times and in recurring 
contexts. In so doing, it places value in the way a community chooses to live together. !™ 

G. Michael Leffel in “Who Cares? Generativity and the Moral Emotions, Part 1. 
Advancing the ‘Psychology of Ultimate Concerns’” lifts up a new area of thinking about 
generative adult develop that meshes well within the church setting. This new area is 
relational generativity. Relational generativity expands the notion of generativity by 
moving beyond perceiving relationships simply as utilitarian or pragmatic. It understands 
generativity as the mastery of the capacity to care for the strengths and development of 
others. This capacity then provides the goal for “optimal personality development and 
flourishing relationships.”!™ 

In the second installment of his three part series “Who Cares? Generativity and 
the Moral Emotions,” Leffel introduces the Social Intuitionist Model (SIM). Leffel 
summarizes this model by saying that “humans have evolved (or been ‘graced’ with) an 


innate ‘moral sense’ that naturally develops within each person, a moral faculty designed 
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to generate rapid moral intuitions (including caring intuitions) about what things are 
morally good and bad.”!®° He argues that individuals through positive life experiences 
with other, more mature, adults internalize these moral intuitions.!°° The other adults 
would be people with particular moral expertise that they learned through similar 
relationships with their elders. What sets these adults apart is they have accumulated 
personal experiences or knowledge that the younger generation have simply not had the 
opportunity to acquire. Experts are able to understand the reality of the world around 
them differently than the younger generation. Because of the accumulated experiences, 
they are able to make decisions quickly, relying on those experiences.!°’ Through 
relational generativity, the experts pass this knowledge and wisdom to the next 
generation. 

In Leffel’s third part of the series, he offers the broaden-and-build theory. He 
includes this theory as he writes about prosocial behavior. Prosocial behavior is any 
activity that benefits others or society as a whole. Leffel logically includes in this concept 
generative care.'°8 Prosocial behavior naturally emerges from the strength of hope that 
one learns in infancy. As stated earlier, this hope is foundational to a positive outlook on 
humanity in general and the desire and willingness to give back to future generations 
specifically. Leffel then suggests that a first crucial component of prosocial behavior, and 


generativity particularly, is an expanding influence on a person’s ability to think about 
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and interpret their reality. Out of this arises positive and moral emotions. These positive 
and moral emotions then encourage people to find new and creative ways of interacting 
in their environment. This is the “broaden” aspect of the broaden-and-build theory. The 
“build” portion suggest that as people discover these new ideas, the increasing positive 
emotions in turn build resources within the person. These resources may include physical, 
intellectual, social or other psychological tools that later act as resources that can be 
relied on in future times of need.!°? They also become valuable resources when a person 
steps into the generative years of development. These resources are the experiences and 
wisdom that a person can draw upon when mentoring and sharing with the future 
generation. 

Dr. Perry J. Cahall takes generativity out of the secular psychological realm and 
examines the spiritual qualities of generativity. In his article “Spiritual Fatherhood and 
Generativity,” he writes to men regarding how they are to live into the role of father 
exemplified in the Fatherhood of God. Echoing Erikson’s definition of generativity, 
Cahall emphatically states that true generativity is more than the simple act of 
procreation. True generativity is to give life in the fullest meaning.'!° As in Erikson’s 
model where a person must satisfactorily complete each stage before the next stage can 
be accomplished, Cahall believes that a man must first grapple with and come to terms 
with his identity as a son and a brother. Only then can he be a mature husband and 


father.''' For Cahall, the father as the head of the family guides the family “into the 
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Fatherhood of God.”!!” He does this through example and word. He teaches truth. In this 


model, truth affirms, consoles, encourages, challenges, builds up, and ultimately gives 
hope to the family. By teaching truth, the father gives life.''? Living into this example, 
the generative father gives space for his children to try, to succeed and to fail, to grow 
and mature, to learn. Throughout the successes and failures of his children, the father 
stands by, ready to give advice and truth in love when his children need them and are 
ready to hear them.!'4 In this generative process, the father realizes he may not be able to 
remove the pains of failure or prevent the consequences of poor choices, but he is always 
ready to love. In so doing, he reminds his children they are not alone. That is mercy.!!> 
Cahall returns to his definition of true generativity and adds that true generativity is only 
present if the father offers and sacrifices something of himself in order to produce life in 
his children. Sacrifice is inherent in generativity. A spiritual father realizes there are 
times when he must deny his own desires and needs for the good of the child, the next 


generation.'!° 


Conclusion 
Understanding Erik Erikson’s Psychosocial Development Model allows for a 
greater appreciation for the mindsets of leaders within the local church. The majority of 


leaders within many local congregations fall into Stage Seven of Erikson’s 
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Developmental Model, that of Middle Adulthood. This places them at the time in life 


where they look to give back to society and the church. They are concerned with the 
future of the church. Will the church be relevant in their community in the coming years? 
Will it continue to draw new members? Will it have vibrant ministries both within and 
without the church walls? They desire to pass on what they themselves have inherited. 
They remember what the church had been in the past and imagine what it could be in the 
future. Poling rightfully labels the remembering and imagining as theological tasks.'!’ 
While reflecting on this process himself, he states, “As I re-member the future, I am 
trying to find a balance between continuing the values of the past that are most dear to me 
and giving the next generation freedom to remember something beyond my own 
imagination.”!'® He posits that the best outcome of any advancement is maintaining the 
most cherished values of the past even as the future generations transforms with their 
creativity and novelty.!!? The very process of generativity, as hope-filled as it can be 
connecting the past and future, also creates the very real possibility of tension between 
the generations.'”° It becomes the task of the church to navigate this tension. 

A great deal of conflict arises between the elder generation of leaders and the 
younger, rising leaders of the church. Tensions appear over how to make decisions 
appropriately. Conflict regarding what should be done or how it “has always been done” 


arise. Middle Adulthood leaders may fear a callous disregard by younger leaders for the 
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legacy they built as the younger leaders step forward with new ideas. Younger leaders 
may become frustrated as the elder leaders seemingly dismiss their new ideas as “having 
been tried before” or simply will not work. Recognizing the needs of the two generations 
of leaders and the stages of development in which they live aids in determining how to 
navigate the transference of leadership and authority in the church. Realizing middle 
adulthood leaders wrestle with their own value and legacy in the midst of a rapidly 
changing world allows young adulthood leaders to appreciate them more and opens their 
minds to listening to and really hearing the concerns and wisdom of the elder leaders. It 
allows space for the sharing of lessons learned. It bestows a sacred status upon the 
generative generation. At the same time, the generative generation of leaders must look 
not only to their own desires but also to the ability of the younger generation and their 
value as individuals and leaders. They must be willing to place hope in these leaders and 
trust in the good will and benevolence of the rising leaders. They must be willing to 
invest their own lives in the next generation. When the church manages this tension of 
authority and leadership well, she will become stronger. A product of this growing 
strength is a renewed and vibrant relevancy within their community. Then, and truly only 
then, will the elder leaders see the worth of the legacy they have been working to leave. 
With a strong basic hope and an equally strong sense of faith in humanity, the church can 
effectively manage the tension and emerge stronger. The content of this foundational 
study will be a significant learning session in the retreat for the leadership of the church. 
A grasp of this material may help participants better understand their own feelings 
regarding the transfer of leadership and authority as well as why they may react the way 


they do. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Change is always difficult. At times, change happens as a matter of course. At 
other times, an external entity forces changes upon another. Regardless, people rarely 
embrace change for the mere desire to change. This may be especially true within the 
church culture. Change occurs at an ever-increasing speed in the world outside the 
church. For many the church is a refuge from all that change, a place where life can 
continue without the stress of the new and different. Church leadership, then, is a 
microcosm of this resistance to change versus acceptance of change. 

The reality of many churches is the presence of a generation of leaders that are 
aging and desiring to relinquish their leadership roles. However, they are also hesitant to 
hand over leadership for fear of how the next group of leaders will lead. What will new 
leaders decide to do? How might those decisions effect the culture and identity of the 
local church? This uncertainty persuades aging leaders to remain in leadership in order to 
maintain the status quo. 

The younger generation of members in the church, however, become frustrated 
with their lack of inclusion in decision-making or the lack of relevance of the church for 
their lives. They may desire to step into leadership but believe the current leadership will 
not listen or accept their input. Hence, at best, the younger members simply exist in the 


church, filling a pew but opting not to become involved in any substantive way. At worst, 
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this generation chooses to leave the church in search of groups that will accept them and 
their ideas. This leads to a leadership void within the church, as the aging leadership is no 
longer able to lead due to health, burnout, or death. 

By necessity, leadership change within the laity of the church occurs. That is 
obvious. The church would not continue to exist without laity stepping forward to lead 
the church with purpose and integrity. How leadership change occurs, however, is as 
important as the fact that it does. Creating an environment in which leadership change 
occurs intentionally and in a healthy way is vital to the life, health, and continued 
relevance of the church. The church has resources to help in leadership change outside its 
current culture and members. Those resources include Scripture, history, theology, and an 
understanding of how God has created humankind to grow through the science of 
psychology. 

Paul is a prominent figure in the life of the early church. His life and ministry are 
full of change. Acts relates his conversion from Christian-hating Pharisee to a passionate 
defender and proclaimer of the faith. His letters to individuals and the church lay the 
foundation for much of the church’s theology and understanding of God’s redemptive 
work. More relevant to the topic of leadership change, the first chapter in his letter to the 
Colossian church can serve as a paradigm for navigating the shift in roles of leadership 
within the church. For most of the churches to which Paul writes, he was the founding 
pastor or at least a significant person in the church’s establishment. This was not the case 
in Colossae. Though respected by the church, he was not its founder. The church looked 
to him for wisdom and guidance but not in-person leadership. This paradigm works well 


as the church looks to shift from one generation of leaders to the next. The generation 
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transitioning out of active leadership becomes a source of encouragement, wisdom, and 
guidance as the younger generation of laity step into leadership. 

History, too, provides remarkable insight into effective leadership change. United 
Methodists look to John Wesley not only as its founder but also as its storehouse of 
instruction. Looking into how Wesley passed on leadership to Thomas Coke and Francis 
Asbury provides insight as to a balance of how the church can transition in leadership. 
Wesley utilized different leadership techniques due to his proximity to Coke and Asbury. 
Coke was present with Wesley in Great Britain while Asbury was across the ocean in the 
fledgling United States. Because of this, Wesley had to alter his techniques and accept 
certain undesirable realities. In some cases, Wesley sought to wield too much control to 
ensure tolerable outcomes. He would then express his displeasure when events occurred 
that were not to his liking. This arguably created a greater rift and pushed the American 
expression of Methodism in a direction that Wesley disliked. Within the church today, it 
is good to attain a balance of leadership control that simultaneously is able to 
accommodate necessary changes while maintaining a continuity with the past and the 
continuing values of the church. 

The Church has a great repository of wisdom and understanding in its theology. 
One aspect of that theology that creates a background out of which to study leadership 
change is the understanding of the immutability of God. When change seems to 
overwhelm church members, understanding the unchanging character of God provides 
stability and assurance. Placing a transition of leadership against this backdrop of God’s 
immutability assures the church membership that though people’s roles may change, God 


remains faithful and true. 
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In God’s wisdom, God has provided insight into the workings of humanity 
through the discipline of psychology. One specialized aspect of psychology that is 
relevant for this study is that of Erik Erickson’s Psychosocial Development Model. 
Gaining insight into how humanity grows and develops in relationship allows those 
within the church to understand their needs and behavior. Though imperfect, this 
understanding can remove the resistance to change and replace it with a new purpose and 
role within the life of the church. 

Bearing in mind each of these resources and the insights they provide, it is 
imperative that the church develop methods to facilitate a healthy transference of 
leadership between the elder and younger generations of leaders. Building trust between 
the generations leads to a greater willingness for one generation to transition out of 
leadership while the next transitions into leadership. The intent of this project is to 
develop a retreat for this transition to occur that affirms the work and contributions of 
those leaving leadership while at the same time encouraging the participation of the 
younger generation and affirming their new ideas and willingness to serve the church. 
Recognizing that churches differ in context, the greater context of Antwerp United 
Methodist Church is a community in which young adults are establishing or assuming 
ownership of businesses while not assuming leadership within the church. This appears to 
be incongruous. This retreat would provide a way to address this incongruity and create 


an atmosphere of openness and trust to the leadership of the younger generation. 
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Approaches used to acquire informational data were surveys, interviews, and a 
listening session during the retreat. These methods of data collection allowed for some 
degree of interaction with those involved in the study. They also produced trackable data 
in order to ascertain any changes that may occur over the course of the study 
implementation. 

The primary method used for data collection was surveys. The surveys enabled 
the assessment of leadership positions held by participants within the church, the degree 
to which participants experienced change in their lives, and a general openness and 
reaction to change. A pre-survey provided basic demographic information relating to 
gender and age. It also included questions related to the experience of change by the 
individuals. Questions used to assess the experience of change included the number of 
residences lived in, the number and length of time of churches attended, the number of 
jobs held, and whether the participant had ever lived outside the current county of 
residence. The pre-survey also gathered basic information regarding the number of 
leadership positions the participants held in the church. It also asked if the participants 
had ever declined an invitation to serve on a ministry team or in a leadership position. 

Participants took a second survey at the conclusion of the retreat. This second 
survey asked questions related to the participants’ experience at the retreat. It sought to 
ascertain the benefits of participation in the retreat and if participants experienced any 
shifts in their perceptions of change and leadership. It repeated questions relating to 


openness to change in an attempt to document any changes that participants experienced. 
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Following the pre-survey, each participant took part in an in-person interview. 
The interview questions provided the opportunity for deeper, more nuanced answers. 
They also allowed the participants to respond from their personal perceptions and 
experiences regarding leadership within the local church, change, and the experience of 
change of leadership in the church. The interviewer introduced the time by assuring the 
participant that there were no right or wrong answers. The only right response was an 
honest response. Once the introduction occurred, the interviewer simply posed the 
questions without further explanatory or interpretative commentary on the questions. This 
allowed the participant to interpret and respond with minimal outside influence. The 
private setting of the interviews, with only the interviewer and the participant, also 
prevented outside influence on the participant as there would be no one else present who 
could inadvertently react to answers given and thereby cause the interviewed participant 
to alter his/her responses. The interview also provided an opportunity for the participant 
to share any emotional responses to their leadership experiences, especially around the 
issue of leadership change. The confidentiality of responses and private setting provided 
the greatest opportunity for honesty and forthright responses to the questions posed. 

The Saturday morning listening session of the retreat provided significant data for 
the project. The data gathered was a set of responses to guided questions posed to each 
generation of leaders. The facilitator of the session solicited a volunteer from each group 
of leaders to record the responses of the answering group. The questions posed to the 
elder generation of leaders were: 

e What excites you as you consider the up and coming leaders in the 


church? 
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e What concerns you with the future of the church? 
e What would be your single piece of wisdom to pass on to the next 
generation of leaders? 
The questions given to the younger group of leaders were: 
e What do you value in the leadership that has come before you? 
e What do you wish the elder generation of leaders would hear from you? 
e What do you most need from those who have gone before you in 
leadership? 
Generally, the responses of the elder generation of leaders were a mixture of excitement 
and concern. There was excitement at the presence of younger members in the church 
and their new ideas balanced with concern for changing priorities of the younger 
generation and feelings of obligation to fill positions of leadership within the church due 
to the younger generation being too busy to do so. The younger generation’s responses 
generally reflected gratitude for the older generation’s faithfulness to the church as well 
as a plea for freedom to make changes and for grace and understanding as they do. (See 
Appendix B) 

The retreat participant selection was intentional and targeted. In order to gain the 
greatest benefit and most significant data accumulation, participants needed to be those 
who had previously filled leadership positions in the church or who would most likely fill 
positions in the future. Most participants were currently serving in leadership roles or had 
done so very recently. This provided for the most contemporary and relevant experiences 
and data. Participants spanned ages from mid-twenties into the seventies. The attempt 


was to have an equal distribution across the age ranges so that interaction could be even, 
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not favoring any particular age demographic. The intent was to have an equal 
representation of male and female participants as well. Those invited came from a list of 
leaders from the last five years as well as those who expressed a willingness to serve in 
leadership roles in the future. In order to maintain a balance of participants across the 
age, gender, and experience spectrum, invitations to be a part of the study and retreat 
went to specific individuals rather than offering an open invitation to whomever may 
want to participate. 

The methodology chosen for this project (surveys, interviews, and a retreat 
setting) provided the most conducive methods to gather and impart knowledge and 
experience in order to produce the desired change. A strict lecture format, while 
imparting knowledge, does not allow for interaction of any kind among the participants. 
While they might learn the information, they would not have the opportunity to discuss it 
with each other and thereby truly incorporate the information into their regular thought 
processes and actions. However, without some lecture-formatted learning, they would not 
have the basic knowledge necessary to affect change in their thoughts and perceptions. 
Utilizing the pre-survey and interviews prior to the retreat created an inquisitive mind as 
to the material presented and how it may influence their lives together. Curiosity and a 
preparation prior to the retreat using interviews and surveys created an anticipation and 
excitement among the participants as they gathered for the retreat. It also created a basic 
framework into which they could place the information shared and the experience of the 


retreat. 
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Implementation 

In order to settle on a study group appropriate to the topic of the research, thirty 
individuals received invitations to participate. Those invited were past, current, or future 
leaders within the church. The invitations indicated a desire for them to participate and 
the criteria used to offer the invitation. The invitation also included an assurance that 
opting out of participation would carry no repercussions of future participation in the life 
of the church. Of the thirty invitations sent, nineteen agreed to participate. The participant 
demographic breakdown was: 

Gender— Male: 10 Female: 9 
Age — 20-39: 4 40-65: 3 66-80: 12 

Because of the emphasis on Eric Erickson’s Psychosocial Development Model within the 
study, Erickson’s age divisions determined the age spans used in this information. 
Another key demographic indicator assessed was the experience of change. To gain an 
insight into this, participants indicated if they had ever lived outside of the community in 
which they now reside (the village of Antwerp, Ohio or Paulding County, Ohio), the 
number of churches attended in their lifetime, the number of jobs held, and the number of 
times they relocated residences. Further, participants indicated the length of time they 
regularly attended Antwerp United Methodist Church. These indicators provided insight 
into the settledness and lack of change of the study participants. 

The final questions asked on the pre-survey sought the participants’ openness to 
and reaction to change. The first of these questions assessed attitude towards change and 
provided three possible reflections: excited by change, acceptance of change as part of 


life, and great anxiety caused by change. The final question shifted from attitude to 
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action. It also provided three possible responses to the question of how does the 
participant react to change. The responses included: embrace change, accept change 
(even unwanted) with grace, or work to keep change from happening. These two 
questions reappeared on the retreat post-survey in order to assess if any change in attitude 
or action occurred as a result of participation in the retreat. 

Once the participants returned their pre-surveys, they participated in personal 
interviews. Returning the pre-survey indicated a commitment to the process and therefore 
merited the time allotted to an interview. The interviews consisted solely of the 
interviewer and participant. The interview consisted of four questions: 

e How do you perceive leadership is currently passed on from one leader or 
generation of leaders to the next within the church? 
e What obstacles have you experienced within the local congregation as 
leadership and authority have been passed down? 
e What are your personal experiences in how leadership has been handed 
down? 
e What joys and frustrations have you experienced as you have assumed 
leadership within the church? 
The questions sought to assess participant perceptions of leadership transfer in the local 
church setting as well as their first-hand experiences of change within the church. The 
final question allowed the participants to reflect upon the positives and negatives of 
leadership in the church as they accepted positions of leadership. The interviews were 
short, lasting approximately five to ten minutes, but established the interpersonal 


connection between the leader of the study and the persons participating. 
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The pre-survey and interviews served to establish a baseline of understanding for 
the main event of the study, the retreat. The retreat consisted of six sessions spanning 
Friday evening to late Saturday afternoon. The initial session was a church historical 
survey. This historical survey established a beneficial common ground for those 
participating. Though the participants joined the church at different moments in time and 
participated for varying lengths of time, the historical survey created a commonality that 
included all participants and established an identity within the community of the church 
as opposed to individuals with separate and disparate agendas. To facilitate this session’s 
historical survey, the participants viewed a timeline posted on the wall. The timeline’s 
starting point was 1827, the date when the first people settled in the Antwerp area. It 
incorporated significant events in the history of Antwerp. These events included the 
naming of Antwerp (1841), the first Methodist gathering in Antwerp (1842), the 
introduction of the Wabash Railroad (1855), the building of the first Methodist church 
structure (1860), and the Reservoir War (1887), a significant event that would 
characterize the people and serve to define the identity of the area for years to come. 
Though these events may seem irrelevant to the focus of the study, they served as a 
foundation to future events, especially the early church history. These dates revealed how 
intricately connected the history of the community was with the history of the Methodist 
church. Once the timeline entered into remembered history (the 1950’s and on), it added 
tenure dates of Antwerp UMC pastors. This created benchmarks on which to hang 
participant memories of events. With the basic timeline shared and a brief overview of 
the events included, the participants added their own memories. Participants took large 


post-it notes on which they wrote events from their history with the church and affixed 
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them to the timeline. This exercise transformed the timeline from an external, objective 
recitation of historical events to an interactive and interpersonal expression of their 
shared history. Participants supplemented the timeline with membership dates, significant 
ministry implementations in the life of the church, and names of other people who played 
significant roles within the life of the church. The intended result of this exercise was to 
show the experience and frequency of change within the life of the community, the 
church, and the individual participants of the study. This timeline remained on the wall 
for the duration of the retreat and participants added to it throughout the Saturday 
sessions. 

Saturday commenced with a Bible study focusing on biblical leadership, 
leadership change that occurred in biblical narratives, and change in general as addressed 
in Scripture. The study opened with a discussion of biblical leadership. It began with a 
statement that a biblical leader had a different heart. Characteristics of a biblical leader’s 
heart are that Christ rules it, integrity guides it, and God’s Word changes it. Supporting 
passages included Ephesians 3:16-17, Proverbs 11:3, and 2 Corinthians 3:12-18. A 
second statement defined a biblical leader as one with a different spirit, a teachable spirit. 
Discussion followed expounding on the characteristics of a teachable spirit including 
humility, loving instruction, the art of listening, and accepting rebuke when needed. This 
discussion continued with a case study taken from Exodus 18:11-27, Moses’ receiving 
leadership advice from his father-in-law Jethro. The case study discussion provided a 
transitional piece enabling the conversation to shift from leadership and leadership 
change as seen in Scripture to a more general discussion of change and the character of 


God. 
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Randomly placed under participant chairs were posters with various Bible verses 
pertaining to change printed on them. Verses included in this portion of the study were 
Deuteronomy 31:6, Ecclesiastes 3:1, Isaiah 43:19, Jeremiah 29:11, Lamentations 3:21-22, 
Malachi 3:6, 2 Corinthians 4:18, 2 Timothy 1:7, and Hebrews 13:8. To encourage 
participant interaction, participants read the verses on the posters they found underneath 
their seats and then posted them on the walls around the room. They remained on the 
walls for the duration of the retreat. After reading each verse, the leader discussed the 
context of the verse, reading surrounding verses, and invited reactions or insights to the 
verses. 

Following a brief break, the group gathered for a listening session with guided 
questions. The purpose for this session was to allow the two major age groups of leaders 
to share responses to the questions while the opposite group simply listened. The groups 
responded to different sets of questions pertaining to their experiences and perceptions. 
While one group shared, the other group could only listen. They could not verbally react 
nor ask for clarification. The session employed this method to prevent a digression into 
blaming and defensiveness. The questions invited honest, transparent responses so 
understanding and trust could grow. The initial question posed to each group 
intentionally sought encouraging, positive responses in order to create an atmosphere in 
which the listening group would more receptively hear more difficult responses. The first 
group invited to share was the elder group of leaders. As they shared, one of the younger 
group of leaders wrote down the responses to make a record of the exchange. Following 
the elder generation’s sharing, the facilitator invited the younger generation of leaders to 


respond to their guided questions. As with the first group, one of the listening group, in 
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this case the elder generation of leaders, recorded the responses as the younger generation 
of leaders shared. The responses to these questions provided topics for conversation 
during the lunch that followed. 

Recognizing that the hours following a meal are particularly challenging to 
remain alert, the post-lunch session was deliberately active and light-hearted. This 
session also introduced the topic of the later teaching session by requiring the retreat 
attenders to participate in an activity that would demonstrate the teaching. Though they 
did not have the knowledge, they would later be able to reflect on what they did and how 
it related to what they learned. Concisely, this session was a mentor/mentee game of 
Pictionary. The attenders were paired up, one from each group of leaders. The “mentor” 
from each pair viewed a word. That person then guided the other of the pair, the 
“mentee,” to draw a picture of the word using simple descriptive words as the remainder 
of the attenders attempted to name the word viewed. The initial round of words was 
simple in order to provide a baseline experience. Subsequent words became more 
difficult. Participants reversed roles in subsequent rounds to give each person the 
experience of mentor and mentee. Words utilized in this experience were: sun, church, 
book, car, chair, flower, desk, tree, cat, fish, preacher, joy, fear, and leader. Words 
progressed from easily drawn, concrete items to more difficult, abstract concepts. 

The final session was a teaching session focused on Erik Erickson’s Psychosocial 
Development Model with special emphasis on stages six and seven. The presentation 
communicated each of the eight stages explaining the crisis inherent in each stage and the 
desired virtue resulting from the crisis. Stage one presented the desired virtue of hope that 


would become the foundational virtue to the rest of the stages. Stage six encompasses the 
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age range for most of the younger generation of leadership within the church. The crisis 
inherent in this stage of development is intimacy versus isolation. The desired virtue is 
love. The age range represented in this stage is the early twenties to early forties. These 
young adults are entering into lifelong marital relationships as well as building families. 
They are also stepping into leadership positions within the church. Stage seven 
incorporates the older generation of leaders and includes those aged forties to mid-sixties. 
The crisis in this stage is that of generativity versus stagnation with care being the desired 
virtue. Generativity is a key concept in leadership transference within the church and 
hence a central topic for this teaching session. Generativity, in short, is the desire to give 
back to the next generation. It is investing in others out of the wisdom and knowledge 
gained through one’s life and experiences. For leadership to pass effectively and 
meaningfully from one generation to the next, the elder generation must invest in those 
younger than themselves to ensure the continued life and relevance of the church. 
Considering the age demographic of those within the study, the younger generation of 
leaders represented those from their twenties into their mid- sixties. The older generation 
of leaders were in their seventies. This designation was due to the lack of leaders in their 
sixties. Within the discussion was the recognition that spirituality and religion 
supplement the virtue of hope. This becomes highly relevant as the context of the retreat 
and study is leadership within the church. A secondary but integrally connected 
understanding to the psychosocial development stages is that of cogwheeling. 
Cogwheeling is how two entities fit together for a mutually beneficial outcome. In terms 
of the psychosocial development model, cogwheeling occurs between stages six and 


seven when those in stage six need intimate relationships and those in stage seven 
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experience the need to give back to others. By working together, people in each of these 
stages receive the benefits they need while simultaneously providing for the needs of the 
other stage. 

An additional concept to Erickson’s Development Model was George Vaillant’s 
notion of the “Keepers of the Meaning.” Vaillant wrote of the concept in The Wisdom of 
the Ego. It is the idea that those who are elders within the community hold within 
themselves the values and identity of the community. Their responsibility is to pass those 
values and identity to the generation that follows.' This concept rests well within the 
understanding of generativity. A large trunk illustrated this concept as the repository of 
values and identity and as a visual focus for the remainder of the session. 

The Saturday portion of the retreat ended in a brief wrap-up session. The session 
included two topics. The first was to develop the ritualization ceremony for worship on 
Sunday morning. The retreat participants chose who would represent each leadership 
demographic. During the ritual, all participants would stand in solidarity with those 
representing them. The participants also decided to allow one of them to develop the 
language used in the ceremony. The liturgy included statements of commitment by each 
group to support and encourage each other as they lead and work together in the church. 

The second topic was a post-survey completed by each participant. They filled out 
the survey before they departed and left it with the presenter in order to assure they were 
completed and not forgotten or lost. The post-survey included six questions. The first 


four required short answers assessing the benefits of the retreat. These questions sought 





' George E. Vaillant, The Wisdom of the Ego (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993), 
158-60. 
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insight as to lessons learned, perceptions changed, trust built, and future actions 
implemented based on lessons learned or experienced. The final two questions repeated 
the final questions of the pre-survey to determine any change experienced by the 
participants. 

The retreat experience culminated with the ritual during Sunday worship. As 
indicated earlier, a participant from the retreat wrote the liturgy and submitted it for 
approval by the pastor and others in the group. At the appropriate time in the service, the 
pastor and leader of the retreat presented a brief overview of the retreat, session topics 
and experiences. He then invited all participants present to stand in unity. The closed 
trunk from the final teaching session of the retreat sat in the chancel of the sanctuary. 
Inside the trunk were a Bible and two candles. As the participants stood, one participant 
approached and removed the Bible from the trunk and placed it on the altar. The Bible 
represented the values of the church community as given by God. Then a representative 
from each leadership generation approached and removed the candles from the trunk. 
They lit the candles from the altar candles and together lit a unity candle symbolizing 
their commitment to and unity with the other generation of leaders. Each then recited the 
vows. The elder leader initiated the vows by saying, 

As older persons of this congregation, we offer a covenant to all younger 

generations of our everlasting support, prayers, encouragements, and talents to 

further the beliefs, worship and Christian endeavors of Christ’s church. As we 
work together, let us learn to greater appreciate and respect the gifts that all of us 
can contribute to advance the Kingdom of God here in Antwerp, Ohio and around 
the world. 

The younger leader proclaimed unity by responding, 
As younger persons of this congregation, we pledge to older generations to 


respect the maturity and wisdom you offer with an open hand. We know that 
together we can work in cooperation to make God’s house a most welcoming and 
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vibrant environment for all ages of believers! We realize that change continues to 

shape the appearance of worship, yet God NEVER changes! He NEVER has and 

He never will! 
The generational representatives remained in place as two other participants, again one 
from each generation of leaders, read a passage of Scripture. The elder generation 
representative read Jeremiah 29:11 and the younger generation representative read 2 
Corinthians 4:18. The group chose these Scriptures as encapsulating the retreat, God’s 
faithfulness, and their promises to each other and the church. The ritual finished with a 
prayer prayed by the pastor. 

The final component of the implementation was to be a one-month post-survey. 
The questions were to assess continued changes in perception and behavior of the 
participants. This final survey was also to include the same to questions as the pre-survey 
and the initial post-survey looking at openness to change and response to change. 
However, because of the interruption due to the COVID 19 pandemic no activity 
occurred within the church that would have allowed for interaction between the 


generations of leaders. Therefore, the one-month post-survey became irrelevant for 


purposes of assessing changed behavior and not used. 


Summary of Learning 
The assessment tools used in the study provided information allowing for a 
baseline understanding of perceptions and experiences of the participants. Following the 
vital statistic data presented earlier were questions regarding leadership experience in the 
church. Out of the nineteen participants, sixteen served as chairs of ministry teams at 


some point within the life of the church while only three had not. Of those who indicated 
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service in this way, the average number of times a person filled a chair position was 3.5 
times. The next question asked if the participant ever received an invitation to serve on a 
ministry team as a team member but not the chair. Seventeen responded affirmatively 
while only two indicated they never received an invitation to serve solely as a ministry 
team member. The second part of this question asked the respondents to give their best 
recollection of how many ministry teams on which they had served. The average number 
of ministry teams on which participants served was 3.875 teams. The final question 
assessing ministry participation asked if the respondents ever rejected an invitation to 
serve On a ministry team and why they rejected the offer. Six participants indicated they 
turned down an offer at some time. Thirteen indicated they never refused an offer. The 
second part of the questions asked for reasons why a participant rejected the invitation to 
serve. Reasons given for refusal included too busy or overcommitted, newborn children, 
time and/or energy constraints, taking a break from serving, time, and timing within their 
life at the time of the invitation. Additional hints at reasons for the refusals on the part of 
some participants surfaced in responses to interview questions. 

The next group of questions on the pre-survey assessed the participants’ 
experience of change. The first of these questions asked how many times the participant 
relocated residences. On average, the participants relocated residences 2.4 times. This 
question did not distinguish between residences within the same general area and long- 
distance moves. The next question asked about jobs held. Of the responses, the most jobs 
held was nine while two respondents had only held one job. The average numbers of jobs 
held by the participants was 4.4 jobs. When asked if the participants ever resided out of 


the village of Antwerp or Paulding County (the county in which Antwerp is located), 
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thirteen participants responded “yes” while six responded “no.” The questions assessing 
the experience of change then shifted to church attendance. The first of these two 
questions asked the number of churches attended by the participants in their lives. Several 
indicated that the current church was the only church attended by them. One indicated 
attendance in seven churches over the course of their life. The average number of 
churches attended was 2.6. The next question asked the length of their attendance in the 
current church. Responses spanned from fourteen years to sixty-seven years with average 
length of attendance being 36.6 years. These two questions focused on attendance, not 
membership, because the rationale is that one may attend a church without officially 
becoming a member. Therefore, the number of memberships could be less and not an 
accurate indicator of change. 

The next question returned to the topic of leadership within the local church. 
Specifically, this question asked the opinion of the participant regarding the effectiveness 
of how leadership and authority passed between leaders or generations of leaders at 
Antwerp United Methodist Church. Seven respondents believed leadership and authority 
passed effectively from one group to the next while nine believed it did not. The 
respondents then had the opportunity to provide explanations or reasons for their 
answers. Reasons given for effective transfer of leadership and authority included having 
a mentor to help understand the role and making themselves available to help the new 
leaders. The majority of the responses were negative. In general, responses included over 
commitment by church members, an unwillingness by the younger generation to assume 
leadership, the current leadership is aging out and the younger generation is too few or 


too busy, the same people fill the positions year after year, and lack of communication 
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between generations and leaders. One insightful response posited two reasons — a lack of 


trust and a failure on the part of the older generation to see the younger generation as 
adults and not as the kids they once were. 

The final two questions on the pre-survey flip back to the issue of change. They 
both offer three responses to the questions. The first of these questions asked, “How open 
are you to change?” It then invited them to choose the one answer that best reflected their 
attitude. Responses to this question were: 

Excited by Change: 7 

Change is Simply Part of Life: 10 

Change Causes Great Anxiety: 2 
The second of these two questions and the last question on the pre-survey invited the 
participant to finish the sentence “When change does occur, do you...” with one of the 
provided reactions. Responses were: 

Embrace Change: 4 

Accept Change (even unwanted) with Grace: 15 

Work to Keep Change from Happening: 0 
The responses intentionally provided three options on a spectrum, two extremes and one 
moderate. While most respondents followed the directions and chose only one response, a 
couple participants apparently had difficulty choosing just one and circled two responses. 
Because the two responders indicated the same indecision the researcher split their 
responses and provided, in essence, an average. 

Analyzing the responses, the participants actively participated in the life of the 
church, both as members of ministry teams as well as chairs of ministry teams. This was 


necessary to verify in order to assure experiences and perceptions were reliable. 


Including persons with little leadership in the church also ensured fresh experiences, 
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unclouded by numerous experiences that might dilute the urgency of response. It was also 
important to include persons that had personal experience of refusing an invitation to 
serve so reasons were first-hand and not hearsay. 

Assessing the experience of change was vital to this study as well. Antwerp UMC 
sits in a rural, staid community. The village of roughly 1700 people sees little change. 
The average jobs held and residences lived in by the participants of the study exemplify 
this reality. The US Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics in an August 22, 
2019 News Release indicates that for individuals born between 1957 and 1964, the 
average number of jobs held was 12.3 jobs.” The average number of jobs held for the 
study participants was 4.4 jobs, nearly one third of the national average. Recognizing the 
age range differs somewhat from the study participants, the difference provides a 
remarkable comparison and commentary on the presence of change within the study 
community, or lack thereof. The second indicator of change used in the survey was the 
number of times participants relocated residences. According to the US Census Bureau 
using 2007 American Community Survey data, the average American moves 11.7 times 
in their lifetime.* The average of the participants was 2.4 times, a dramatic difference 
from the national average and again demonstrating the staid character of the Antwerp 
UMC community. The number of churches attended and the longevity of the current 


church attendance further illustrates the lack of change in the community. With this 


2 US Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Number of Jobs, Labor Market Experience, 
and Earnings Growth: Results from a National Longitudinal Survey (Washington, DC, 2019). 


3 US Census Bureau, Calculating Migration Expectancy Using ACS Data (Washington, DC, 
2018). 
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information in mind, there is little surprise to the responses to the final two questions of 
the survey measuring openness to and reaction to change. 

Acknowledging the infrequency of change within the Antwerp community and 
Antwerp UMC, the need for a retreat to facilitate change within the leadership of the 
church in a healthy manner becomes evident. Analyzing the pre-surveys of the retreat 
attenders, in a ratio of three to one, those sixty-six — eighty years old see change as a part 
of life and accept it though they are not excited by it. Developing an openness to new 
ideas presented by new leaders is necessary to move the church into the future in a 
relevant way. At the same time, it is imperative to value the contributions and wisdom of 
the elder generation of leaders in order to maintain continuity with the past and the 
support of the preceding leaders. These considerations inform how to interpret the 
interaction of the study participants and their reactions to the material presented. 

The interview process served to be a valuable entree into the thinking and 
personalities of the participants. It gave time for the participants to reflect and formulate 
more nuanced answers. Even as they responded, they were honing their answers in order 
to be more precise and clear in what they were attempting to communicate. The first 
interview question sought general perceptions into how leadership currently passed from 
one generation to the next. The consensus was that it simply happened. The church had a 
method in place and it worked, at least at the basic level. There was a recognition of the 
difficulty in finding people to fill leadership positions, which seemed to lead to a 
complacency in the process. There was genuine reflection in the need to do better but also 


a resolve to the perception that it is too difficult to change. One word used to describe the 
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process was “default.” It simply happens out of necessity, without intentional mentoring 
and training. 

The second interview question delved into obstacles experienced by those who 
held leadership roles. Most respondents indicated they experienced little to no obstacles 
as they assumed leadership. A few, however, did. Those recognizing obstacles were 
primarily the younger generation. There was the fear of “stepping on people’s toes,” as 
one respondent stated it. While recognizing some are “super supportive” of the new 
leadership, she also saw a lack of good communication as being a part of the difficulty. 
Others from the younger generation of leaders indicated a failure of the older generation 
to see them as adults and hence a lack of trust in their abilities. One respondent of the 
older generation of leaders indicated gender to be an obstacle. She felt that the male 
leadership failed to consider seriously the women’s ideas, suggestions, or insights. She 
qualified this by stating that this attitude was mostly in the past but still occurred to some 
degree. 

The third interview question examined the personal experience of assuming 
leadership. Responses to this question varied greatly. Many felt the transition of 
leadership for them occurred smoothly. Several indicated appreciation for guidance from 
previous leaders. Others acknowledged the occasional hurt feelings or offenses that 
occurred as incoming leaders made changes. In each case, however, the respondent noted 
that the offenses were not intentional and the necessary restoration of relationship 
occurred. When responding to this question, several participants reminisced about how 
they stepped into leadership. One reflected upon his own realization that the generation 


preceding him in leadership was aging and wondering who would fill their positions. 
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With that reflection, he realized he would need to step up and did. Others simply stated 


they volunteered to fill a position and assumed the role. Many commented about the same 
people filling leadership positions due to the fact those willing to serve were few. 

The final question of the interview was one about joys and frustrations within 
leadership and ministry. The intention of asking this question last was to enable the 
participant to leave with a positive reference. Though the question asked about 
frustrations, the preponderance of the responses focused on the joys of ministry. The joys 
of serving with other church members, being a part of God’s work, seeing children learn 
about Jesus, and accomplishing the goals of the ministry team permeated the responses. 
When frustrations surfaced, they primarily focused on the lack of willing people to join in 
ministry tasks. One person offered a reflection resulting from moving from simply being 
an attender to an active participant. Becoming actively involved in the church exposed 
the person, in his words, to the “dirty little secrets” in the church. Active participation 
opened the door to seeing the inner workings of the church, including disagreements and 
differences that occur. Even here, he turned it around to a positive by stating that 
participation equaled ownership of decisions made and actions taken. With this move 
from observer to doer, a change in attitude occurred as well. He now sees service as a 
privilege, a “get to,” in his words, as opposed to an obligation. A full transcript of the 
interview responses is provided in Appendix A. 

The interviews created a depth of understanding not previously seen. Allowing 
the opportunity for the participants to work verbally through the questions with little to 
no interruption provided insight not only into their feelings and perceptions but also into 


their thought processes. It revealed a desire, passion, and joy to be in ministry while 
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layering it with the frustrations that inevitably accompany leadership. However, none of 
the participants stated a desire to remove themselves from active ministry and leadership 
because of the frustrations. Ministry in the church was a privilege, an opportunity. 

The listening session late Saturday morning provided significant data pertaining 
to the relationship between the two generations of leaders. The instruction listeners 
received was not to respond to statements made by the other group. This forced the 
participants to listen fully. Because they could not respond, they were not formulating 
retorts. It became obvious that the participants were honest and vulnerable in their 
responses. This immensely helped to build a sense of trust between the generations, even 
when the response was difficult to hear. On at least two occasions, it was noticeable that 
listeners desired to offer a retort but stifled the statement. Beginning each group’s 
questions with a positive question and response was important. It created an atmosphere 
of openness and encouragement. This set the stage for the more difficult responses by 
informing the listeners of their value and the respect held by the speakers. The 
relationship between these two groups deepened because of this exercise. Hearing each 
other’s perspective and feelings will undoubtedly foster greater cooperation and 
understanding in the future. Appendix B lists the responses to the questions posed. 

The post-retreat surveys provided encouragement for the future cooperation of 
leaders within the church as well. The purpose of the post-survey was to assess 
immediate feedback regarding the content and to observe how participant perceptions 
changed because of the experience. Appendix C enumerates the many written responses 
to the questions as they are too numerous to list here. In overarching terms, however, the 


participants indicated an appreciation for the retreat and the content presented. A 
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receptivity of teaching and other participants’ views bodes well for the future of 


leadership within the church as new leaders step into roles for which they previously felt 
unqualified or unwelcome. 

The first question of the post-survey sought the most beneficial lesson learned by 
the participants. By far, the majority of responses indicated the need to listen more. 
Through listening to each other in the context of the retreat, some recognized that though 
people may have different methods, they all desired the same results for the church and 
even had some of the same reservations and fears. The listening session appeared to be 
the centerpiece of the experience for many of the participants. 

The second post-survey question sought to assess changed perceptions of how 
leadership transfers within the church. Again, listening was central to the response. Many 
indicated their understanding of the mechanics of transfer did not change significantly. 
However, their awareness of others’ potential and concerns gave new insight into those 
affected by the transfer of leadership. The responses showed an openness to the Spirit of 
God working in and through them in leadership transfer. One keen insight was the 
recognition that a reluctance on the part of the elder generation to relinquish leadership 
was not due to stubbornness but rather the lack of trust they felt in the future leadership. 
By participating in the study retreat, understanding and trust grew among the attenders. 

The next question on the post-survey asked if the participation in the retreat 
increased or decreased their level of trust in the other generation of leaders. Of the 
respondents, fourteen out of the sixteen responses received indicated participation 
increased their level of trust. One response stated that they already trusted and respected 


those in leadership and that their level of trust remained the same. One respondent 
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indicated their level of trust decreased and elaborated in an explanation that God’s Spirit 
worked through His people. This seems to indicate a trust in God’s Spirit to bring about 
His purposes and not so much a decrease in the ability of the people to lead. The written 
elaborations for those indicating an increase in trust tend to show the reality of how 
hearing the others’ perspectives and thoughts served to increase their trust. It revealed the 
commonality, once again, of concerns, confidence in the leadership abilities of both 
current and future leaders, and a desire to the see the church remain relevant in the 
community and culture. 

The fourth question on the post-survey asked for a narrated response seeking one 
action the attender would take as a result of participation in the retreat. The responses 
tended to group into four general themes. Five of the responses conveyed some aspect of 
relationship as the future action. These included interacting more regularly and getting to 
know the younger people in the congregation, being more of a mentor for the younger 
generation of leaders, working together, and improving communication between the 
generations of leaders. A second theme that surfaced in the responses was listening. 
Three of the responses continued to impress the importance of listening and the 
willingness to listen more and better. Another theme that also received three responses 
was an increased willingness to pass on leadership. The final major theme was prayer 
with two respondents. Single responses included a willingness to continue to serve in 
leadership and an uncertainty as to what action they would take as a result of their 
participation in the retreat. 

The final two questions on the post-survey repeated the last two questions from 


the pre-survey. The intent was to assess shifts in openness and reaction to change. 
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Acknowledging the number of post-surveys received decreased by three from the pre- 


surveys, there was a small shift in how participants responded. In the pre-survey 
responses to the question regarding openness to change, seven indicated that change 
excited them, ten indicated an acceptance of change as part of life, and two indicated that 
change cause them great anxiety. In the post-survey, respondents were equally split 
between excited by change and an acceptance of change. No respondents in the post- 
survey indicated that change caused them great anxiety. 

In terms of the participants’ reaction to change, responses indicated a minor shift 
as well. The pre-survey revealed four respondents embraced change while fifteen simply 
accepted change. No one indicated working to keep change from happening. The shift in 
the post-survey occurred in two more respondents indicating an embrace of change, 
reducing those who simply accepted change to ten. Again, the number of post-surveys 
received was three less than the number of pre-surveys received. Those working to 
prevent change remained zero. 

There were two unsolicited comments to the final two questions. In responding to 
the question pertaining to openness to change, the respondent asked a seemingly 
rhetorical question as to what would change mean — not what would the younger 
generation of leaders actually do. The final question pertaining to reaction to change also 
elicited one response. This response recognized that not all change is good. It stated the 
importance of judging if the desired change is consistent with the Christian faith and then 
to act accordingly. An additional unsolicited comment on the post-survey indicated a 


desire for a follow-on gathering to share the notes from the first retreat. A further purpose 
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for this second gathering would be to discuss the responses and to see what change 
occurred because of the initial retreat. 

The hypothesis for this project was that with leadership training, biblical 
foundation, and recognition of contributions and wisdom of both generations of leaders, 
leadership will transfer in a manner retaining continuity with the past and relevance into 
the future. Integral to the transference of leadership and authority is an openness to 
change. Comparing responses to the repeated questions regarding change on the pre- and 
post-surveys, participants indicated a greater openness to change following the retreat. 
Before the retreat, 63% of respondents indicated a recognition that change is simply a 
part of life or it causes them great anxiety. After the retreat, this percentage fell to 50% 
with no one indicating great anxiety to change. Likewise, simple acceptance of change 
reactions also dropped, from 79% to 62.5% while an embrace of change reaction 
increased from 21% to 37.5% of respondents. Though these are not dramatic changes, 
they do indicate a shift in attitude following the teaching and interaction of the retreat. 

Responses to the post-survey questions also reflect this shift in openness and 
reaction to change. When asked what concerns the older generation of leaders had for the 
future of the church, the listening session responses revealed discouragement about the 
level of involvement of the younger generation and a shift in priorities. The responses on 
the post-surveys, however, reveal a renewing of optimism in a shared desire and vision 
for the future of the church and a commitment to better communication between the 
generations of leaders. When asked if the retreat had increased or decreased their level of 
trust in the other generation of leaders, fourteen respondents indicated an increase in trust 


while only one indicated a decrease. In the one negative response, the participant focused 
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on the work of the Holy Spirit through His people as opposed to trust in the people 


themselves. 

Looking at the many responses given by the participants of the retreat, a key 
insight is that though teaching on leadership and a biblical foundation in the person and 
work of God are important, relationship between generations of leaders and good 
communication are vital to a healthy transfer of leadership and authority. Only a single 
participant listed one of the teaching sessions as the most beneficial lesson learned 
through the retreat experience. The other responses, with the exception of one “I don’t 
know” response, reflected some aspect of relationship or communication as the greatest 
lesson learned. Therefore, it may be that providing more opportunities for relationship 
building apart from the business of the church would do more for the building of trust and 
confidence between the generations of leaders. Emerging from an increased trust and 
confidence may be a healthier environment for the transfer of leadership and authority 
within the church. Undergirding this was the shared desire by all participants for a shared 
ministry vision for the church and that, as one participant stated, “We’re all in this 


together.” 


Conclusion 
Over the last five years, Antwerp United Methodist Church struggled to recruit 
younger members to fill leadership positions. When younger members agreed to step into 
leadership, they experienced discouragement. They offered fresh ideas for ministry and 
ministry change. However, the elder leaders of the church received these new ideas with 


suspicion or simply rejected them. They threw up obstacles or doubt that frustrated the 
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younger members and ultimately dissuaded them from continuing to accept leadership 


roles. 

This appears to place fault at the feet of the elder generation of leaders. Though 
they have some responsibility, fault lies equally on both the older and younger 
generations of leaders. For their part, the elder generation invested many years in the 
church and feared for its continued existence and relevance. They recognized that the 
younger generation, though active in the community, failed to take up responsibility in 
the church. On the infrequent occasion when a younger generation member did step up, 
the elder generation of leaders were concerned and resisted the change offered by the 
younger. The younger generation desired a quick and seemingly dramatic change that the 
elder generation found difficult to accept. These tensions created an environment in 
which leadership transfer between the generations was difficult and almost non-existent. 

Out of this reality came the need for a way in which leadership transfer could 
happen intentionally and in a healthy manner. Trust needed to emerge between 
generations. Both generations of leaders needed to realize the strengths and value of the 
other. An opportunity for this to occur was necessary in order for the church to continue 
into the future with continuity and mutual encouragement. 

The hypothesis for this project was that with leadership training, biblical 
foundations, and recognition of contributions and wisdom of both generations of leaders, 
leadership will transfer in a manner retaining continuity with the past and relevance into 
the future. After assessing the data, especially the written responses to the post-survey, it 
appears the hypothesis overemphasized the teaching aspects of the retreat. Though these 


aspects were important for establishing a common base of knowledge, participants 
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reported that the greater impact came through the communication experienced in the 
listening session. This is probably attributable to the understanding that healthy 
leadership transfer results from trust built through relationship.* Shared experience 
fosters deeper relationship, which brings about greater trust. The survey responses 
suggest that relationship-building and the resulting trust have a significant impact on the 
healthy transfer of leadership. 

The greatest disappointment in the process was the lack of participation on the 
part of the leadership in the church. Though nineteen completed the retreat, there were 
approximately ten more that received invitations yet decided not to participate. Most of 
those were of the younger generation of leaders. Of these, several shared privately 
frustrations they experienced serving in leadership positions. These persons needed to 
share these comments themselves in a larger gathering, rather than a third party sharing 
them on their behalf. One person in particular would have been a great asset to the event. 
However, due to circumstances this person was unable to attend the retreat. This person is 
very vocal and the input provided would have been a benefit to hear. Those who did 
attend, from both groups of leaders, shared articulately. They also listened attentively and 
with a genuine desire to learn and build community and trust. 

The other frustration with this project was beyond anyone’s control. That was the 
timing of the COVID 19 stay-at-home orders and subsequent shutdowns of worship and 


gatherings. Because of these events, significant follow-on work was not possible. 





4 Linda R. Tropp, “The Role of Trust in Intergroup Contact: Its Significance and Implications for 
Improving Relations between Groups,” in Improving Intergroup Relations: Building on the Legacy of 
Thomas F. Pettigrew, ed. Ulrich Wagner, Linda R. Tropp, Gillian Finchilescu, and Colin Tredoux (Malden, 
MA: Blackwell Publishing, Ltd., 2008), 98. 
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Interaction became non-existent and therefore significant relationship growth ceased. 
Many participants indicated a desire to build relationship with the other generation. They 
wanted to continue what started at the retreat. However, with the halting of group 
gatherings and worship, this desire could not become a reality as of yet. Hopefully, as the 
church is able to resume normal gatherings and meetings, relationship growth will also 
resume and what started in mid-March will reemerge for the benefit of the congregation 
and the future of the church. 

Further study is needed to determine how the change in attitude evident in this 
study might bring about change in practice in the church’s ministry. The study data 
suggests that effective leadership transfer in the church does not have a single-event fix. 
One retreat with a small group of leaders will not resolve the issues that have festered for 
perhaps years. It is, however, a start. In terms of church practice, a retreat similar to what 
was a part of this project would be beneficial on an annual basis, at least for a couple 
years. Following that, other trust-building events would be helpful as new leaders are 
willing to step into new positions. As indicated from some of the post-surveys, a follow- 
on gathering would also be beneficial to discuss responses to the listening session. It was 
good initially to hear the thoughts and feelings of each group. A future gathering would 
be an opportunity to have conversation around these reactions. Such an event allows 
individuals to clarify their feelings and for further relationship and trust to grow. It could 
be that individual responses become the focus of portions of leadership team meetings 
before the group addresses regular agenda items. This would keep the issue of leadership 
transfer before the leadership of the church. This way the leadership does not simply 


forget the retreat and its learning and the church resort to its old habits and practices. 
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Positive change requires work. Without intention, people return to the status quo. This 


creates stagnation. A flourishing church with new and vital leadership requires energy 
and a focus on moving forward in order to meet the challenges of the future with passion 
and faith in God’s will for the church and the world. 

After reviewing the learnings and experiences from this project, a healthy 
leadership transfer within Antwerp United Methodist Church, and any church, is realistic. 
The leadership of the church, both young and old, desire the same things for the church. 
They all desire for God to be glorified and for the church to be relevant and vibrant 
within the community. They want a welcoming and faithful congregation that meets the 
needs of both its members and the community at large. They share similar concerns of 
ability and adequacy. They hope their contributions will endure and what they did to 
build the church will not crumble because future leaders deem it unnecessary or 
irrelevant. All desire for the church to endure and grow. This revelation instills hope that 
leaders from both generations will work together for the good of Christ’s church and 
specifically Antwerp United Methodist Church. 

Antwerp United Methodist Church continues to work toward a healthy 
transference of leadership and authority within its laity. To accomplish this the Lay 
Leadership Team continues to address the leadership seeking to equalize the number of 
each generation of leaders on the Leadership Council. At this time, the church does not 
desire a board consisting of solely one generation or the other. That would undermine the 
purpose of a healthy transference. To maintain only the elder generation would simply 
leave the church where it has been. However, to move to only the younger generation 


would eliminate the presence of wisdom and experience on the Council. In the coming 
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years, the composition of the Council may lean increasing to the younger generation but 
should not do so to the elimination of the elder generation. 

Additionally, there is the desire for future retreats similar to the one experienced 
through this project. The most immediate of these retreats will develop from the 
responses given in the listening session of this project’s retreat. Though the responses 
may be the centerpiece to the retreat, additional learning sessions will also occur to 
continue the growing process and relationship building. Such retreats could occur 
annually, if not semi-annually. 

Many differing contexts may easily utilize this project, particularly the retreat 
concept. Because the primary benefit is building relationship and trust between 
congregation leaders, a retreat setting with relationship building activities augmented by 
relevant teaching is always beneficial. The age of the church and the leadership will 
determine the specifics of the learning sessions. A historical survey is very helpful to 
establish a common foundation on which to build relationship. It provides a visual for 
when individuals joined the church as well as seeing the lifespan of ministries within the 
church. Other sessions may focus on relevant Bible study and the reality of the context of 
the church. Shared teaching creates a common experience and vocabulary out of which 
future discussion and relationship will grow. 

Many churches have systems in place to facilitate lay leadership transition within 
the ministries of the church. However, leadership transition is not equivalent to authority 
transfer. Younger church members may hesitate to assume leadership roles out of 
frustration at previous experiences or perceptions that the older leaders of the church will 


not accept their ideas. Older leaders may hesitate to vacate leadership positions due to 
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uncertainty surrounding the younger generation’s ability or changing priorities. These 


and other reasons can create an atmosphere of mistrust, especially when there is lack of 
relationship. This study suggests that, as Antwerp UMC and other churches look into the 
future and the change of leadership that must occur, building relationship bridges 
between these generations of leaders will be beneficial for continuity and relevance of 
ministry. Providing solid biblical teaching surrounding the person and work of God, 
leadership, and an understanding of human psychosocial development and the needs that 
accompany various stages of life are good. However, the church must not neglect the 
value of relationship between generations of members and leaders. Communication 
between the generations and the growing relationships that communication fosters will 
provide a stronger foundation for the continued ministry of the church and its relevance 


into the future. 


APPENDIX A 


INTERVIEW RESPONSES 
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Responses printed as spoken by the interviewee — no grammatical or other 


corrections made. 


Words (in parenthesis) indicate names removed to maintain anonymity. 


. How do you perceive leadership is currently passed on from one leader or 


generation of leaders to the next within the church? 


e Well, from my experience, I would say we try to do our best to pass on any 
information that is needed. I don’t think I have seen any hand holding but that 
doesn’t mean that it hasn’t happened it just means that I haven’t been in the 
position to have seen any of that. But I think we try to communicate well with 
whoever is following us. 


e Who can do the best job. 


e [believe it’s difficult. I think there are awful lot of people who are overused and 
they’re “yes” people and they see the need and they want someone to fill it and if 
no one else steps forward eventually they do. I feel like there is a lot of times 
when people begin to get burned out and after doing it so many years they think 
I’ve got to give someone else this opportunity. I’1l walk beside them but to be in 
full charge of it, I’m at the point where I feel like I want to back off. So, I think 
it’s uncomfortable feeling within the church, thinking, “Oh, is he speaking to 
me?” “Am I the one?” We sing Here I Am, Lord and yet we want to hide. 


e [think right now it’s difficult to get leadership passed on. A lot of times people 
would like to step aside but don’t get to because there’s nobody to fill those shoes. 
I think back over the years and there are certain Idrs who were very dominant, not 
that that’s a bad thing. There were times when someone else could have stepped 
in and brought something new to it and it never happened and it probably still 
follows that same path. 


e Pretty tough question, really. It’s real easy when you’re older, if you’re retired, 
you can have a lot of experience and pass it on to the next generation and 
encourage them to get active in the church. But from the other side of it, when we 
were younger, I know it was tough, the amount of time you have is pretty limited. 
I would say, just experience. 


e I believe it is a little bit on the slow side because we have an age gap. I think there 
is a lot of the older ones doing it but the younger ones aren’t coming in and doing 
what the older ones did so we can’t really change it over. 


e [don’t see it smoothly. I feel like there is a lot of people holding on to certain 
positions or not anyone willing to volunteer to take those positions so there’s not a 
lot opportunity for passing it on. It either gets dropped, someone new does it their 
own way, or that same person holds on to it until they can’t do it anymore. 


e [see the Leadership passing without mentors. I think that as I went through the 
leadership roles and began “career” in doing leadership and serving committees 
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for the church we had pretty hood mentors who helped us through the items we 
needed to know and that helped us get to where we are today with more 
understanding on how the church operates and what is expected of us to fulfill the 
roles that we take. 


Mostly by volunteers. There’s not really any development or training. It’s just we 
need this done, somebody will step up hopefully, and when they do that’s who’s 
doing it. I’d say it works. 


I think we did a pretty good job. I feel that a lot of younger people don’t like to 
take them roles anymore, they like to have another individual with them. So I 
think we struggle in that anymore. I think the older people have always felt that is 
where they needed to be. I don’t why the younger...I guess it’s a generation thing. 


I don’t think it is being passed from one generation much to the other. It seems 
like the same people are taking the leadership roles and the younger people are 
not stepping and taking the roles from the older generation. 


It’s usually default. Whoever will take the job, whatever the job is. 


It’s always our job, if we’re in leadership positions, to be training and showing. I 
think that no only inviting younger people into the church but also let them see 
how you lead. It’s part of their training, they see how you lead and from there on 
they take up the reins. That’s how I learned. I started as an usher in the church. 
One of the older gentlemen asked some of the younger guys to usher. He told us 
what to do and then we observed by watching. That’s how you learn. 


It’s kind of hard. The older generation is ready but the younger generation, not all 
of them, some of the do, they don’t seem to want to take it on. So then when the 
older adults get a “no” then it’s okay, they don’t hound or the go on to somebody 
else. Part of it is that this isn’t explained properly so the younger generation is 
afraid to take it on. It took a long time before they asked me growing up in the 
church. Then when I did get on a committee they still thought of me as a kid. It 
took a lot to change their mind. But it did after a few meetings. There was a lot of 
fear when (my spouse) and I did the youth group. It was a lot of mystery between 
the adults and younger. We had a spaghetti supper and invited the older folks and 
the younger folks and had games. That opened a lot of eyes. A lot of the older 
treated the younger like thugs. They weren’t thugs just rambunctious. 


I don’t see it happening. The same leaders have been in charge for a long time. 


It’s passed on in the fashion that it’s always been by one committee asking people 
if they would like to be part of whatever office they would be holding and those 
people either deny or accept and then we go from there. 


I think it happens when it’s deemed absolutely necessary. It doesn’t usually 
follow a voluntarily passing of the torch, at least not whole-heartedly. 


So from my perception, it is approaching certain members of the congregation 
that I feel are leaders to me. Presenting them with ideas, Pastor being one, or for 
example there is another male in the church during the summer that I approached 
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about starting a men’s’ ministry before I approached Pastor. That’s how I would 
perceive, I guess, stepping into leadership. Certain leaders in the church bring up 
ideas with them and then working with them to pass it down to myself to start 
something. 


. What obstacles have you experienced within the local congregation as leadership 


and authority have been passed down? 


Obstacles. I can’t really say that I’ve seen any obstacle that have been in the way. 
I haven’t seen any. 


Nothing 
That’s a hard one for me. It’s hard for me to think of a response. 


I don’t know. I don’t see them as obstacles to me. If there is some sort of thing, I 
feel that is a challenge and something I need to be prayful about. With God’s help 
it can be overcome. 


I think that it may not be an obstacle necessarily, but leadership doesn’t step 
forward because they rely on the minister to want to take care of everything. So 
that slows the whole process down or stops it right there and it all falls back on 
the pastor. 


One obstacle is change. And I’m one of them. I don’t like change. We’ve always 
done it this way and to change something is always difficult. 


None really. We have a lot of the younger ones who really help with Vacation 
Bible School and I love to see that. But I’d like to see more in the church too. 


Sometimes you’re afraid to step on people’s toes. Sometimes they’re super 
supportive. It depends on what ministry you’re trying to get involved in. because 
a lot of that struggle comes from who’s in the position currently or has in the past. 
Sometimes lack of communication is big or just lack of relationship to know that 
you’d even be stepping on anybody’s toes because the relationship is not there to 
understand that person and their position or what they may have done in the past. 


People not wanting to serve on committees. Years ago it was difficult to get 
people to fill committee roles but here recently I feel that it has gotten worse. 
Younger people just do not want to accept roles that we need them to accept as far 
as being able to take on the roles of becoming the church, and we’ve got the 
young people here who can do it, and I understand that they have got families and 
that type of thing and we all had families at the time that we started our cruise the 
ministry of doing the church’s work. But we need the support of the younger 
generation to help us accomplish these roles. 


I haven’t really. I haven’t really been involved in leadership to a very great 
degree. I don’t come to church enough to where I would consider myself 
somebody who should be in leadership position, honestly. But I haven’t noticed 
anything where anyone who says he or she shouldn’t be doing this. Everybody is 
pretty much thankful for whose stepped in to take whatever role they’ re taking 
and they respect them for what they do. 
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e [think everybody is pretty open in our church most of the time. It’s the people. 
We’re all human. We’re going to have our differences. In the end I think most 
people come to realize that some decisions are made that we feel are best for the 
church maybe not for everybody, for their feelings, but for the church. 


e [haven’t myself had any problem. I have heard from some other people in the 
roles that they took over that when they wanted to make changes or the gave their 
opinions they didn’t seem to matter. And it went on the same way it was before. I 
haven’t had that problem. I have never encountered that myself. 


e Me passing down leadership with Mid-Week, (My successor) did an awesome 
job. She helped for a number of years and she just took over and I slipped out. It 
worked out well. Otherwise, I feel sad that more people don’t want to be 
involved. Just leave it for someone else to do. 


e [don’t think people step up as easily as they once did for jobs in the church. 
That’s what I see. 


e At first, it was “You’re just a kid yet.” Even though I was in my 30’s before I got 
asked. They looked at me as a single fella and watched me grow up. when I got 
married they thought maybe I was an adult then. That might have been part of it 
too. 


e [have experience going in to different committees, and this hasn’t been recently, 
as a woman I was not taken seriously on anything. Sometimes I feel that still 
happens. 


e None 


e Lack of trust in the younger generation to fully think things through. Belief in an 
inability to follow through 


e The biggest obstacle I see from leadership being passed down is getting people to, 
and it takes work and time to get traction on stuff, like programs and ministries 
and leadership roles, the willingness of people to take on those roles. 


. What are your personal experiences in how leadership has been handed down? 


e Well, there have been several bad feelings here and there but nothing that couldn’t 
be fixed and hasn’t already been taken care of. I really think that we try to do our 
best. 


e [haven’t had any experiences. I haven’t had a leadership role. 


Well yes, as the lay delegate to annual conference. That would be considered 
a leadership role. 


I just volunteered to do that. 


e There have been times I have been asked to something that I feel uncomfortable 
with or inept at. I feel that with 40 years of teaching behind me I have a lot to 
offer to leadership and yet I feel retired from that. I think of the many times I’ve 
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had a responsibility and then something comes up. there’s a family gathering of 
some sort and I’m committed and I either have to excuse myself from that 
responsibility for that special event or begrudgingly follow through with my 
responsibility and miss out on family. And so that’s difficult because if my 
leadership is grandma and the elder of my family now because the moms and dads 
before us are gone, we’re now the oldest generation and I feel like God wants me 
to be a good grandma as much as a good steward. I think he wants that 
stewardship of me to grandma my family. And so that is an area of tension for me 
where I have to decide/choose. And sometimes I feel like I avoid leadership 
because I’ve had that happen so many times. I’ve had to play the piano on Sunday 
morning and I’d like to worship with (my kids) and I know that if I were to say 
something to you, you would say to go right ahead if you feel compelled to do 
that but still I feel an obligation. I want to do this for my church. and I know in 
doing so, my service to the church in this capacity is saving them income because 
if there weren’t a volunteer to do something they would have to pay for it. 


Well I cant’ think of anything that sticks out as a barrier to that. When it did occur 
it always went, I think, smoothly. 


I think it was the encouragement of the older generation. Just their way of doing 
things got to be, I can see their point on some of this stuff and it made sense to 
me. 


I learned from the older ones and I’m anxious for the younger ones to start taking 
over. 


Sunday School — very supportive and lots of support for new ideas. My position 
as secretary/treasurer was a disaster. There was no leadership or no one able to 
transition it and no organization in that area, it was all outdated. Vacation Bible 
School can be a struggle because people can be very passionate in that area and 
there is just so much less relationship. Relationship has so much to do with. none 
of us are intentionally wanting to upset someone but to step up to do any type of 
ministry is something with action— it easily offends without realizing it. 


When I was first asked to serve on the SPRC, of course we had, you weren’t taken 
on chairman, but we were able to see how the whole committee worked and as I 
progressed I took on the role of a chairman of that committee and I got to start 
seeing more of how the Ad Council worked and the things that went on at Ad 
Council and what the responsibilities of what the person who held the leadership 
of that particular committee. A few older fellas were, we could see how it worked 
and that helped us develop the mindset we needed to have to make the committees 
in the church work. 


Bout the same. I grew up in this church in high school and some of the same 
people are still leading in certain ways. Maybe more so than others in the past. 
(Individual X) has always done the kid’s thing. And it’s great. She’s done a good 
job. (Individual Y) has always done maintenance. He’s always been somebody in 
authority. For the most part it’s always been the same people which that is 
obviously a concern. The older generation has been leading for a long time. They 
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are starting to age out. You look at my generation, there’s a gap there. There’s not 
many of here anyway. Most of us are too busy to do anything. You’re going to 
have to wait for the generation behind us to catch up. 


I think everybody did a pretty good job as far as lay leadership appointing people. 
I feel that the people appointed for the positions have always been able to take 
over and do a good job. I don’t see any conflict usually. 


I have taken some leadership positions that I wasn’t comfortable with but because 
I thought it was needed. Especially, I guess, the one that I did once with finance, 
and I wasn’t sure that I was really prepared to do that. But when It came to doing 
it — that was when we had the flood at the parsonage and we had to put a new roof 
on the church — I handled it. I had some problems with some people who thought 
I couldn’t do it in the church but I did it. It came out fine. 


When I did things in UMW and used to have the meals the ladies who were older 
than me were very kind and I learned from their experience. It was an easy 
transition because of their leadership. 


I think we had some good examples. I think (individuals from the past named) 
and current people we serve with, the group in Bible study, quite a few of those 
people have taken active roles within the church. By seeing how they did it helped 
you take on leader responsibilities when asked or God led you to them. 


When I first became Sunday School Superintendent, and this isn’t the fault of the 
local church, it was the fault of the church itself, the Methodist church, there was 
no training. I asked before I took it if there was any training. No one could find 
any or even any books to help. I did ask (an individual) because he was super. 
And I got a little help from him but it was a different time period and things had 
changed. Everybody was willing to answer any questions if I had some and even 
on any of the other committees. I'll go back to - some of them had difficulty 
explaining was the job consisted of. 


Myself, I feel it has gone smoothly. As I’ve gone into different offices I’ve felt 
comfortable. I feel like it’s working. 


That there’s a lot of the same people that rotate into position but I see in the past 
it’s always kind of been that way. I think that’s just, as I see the world, there are 
leaders and followers and some people will accept each role. 


In viewing the church and the leaders at the time and seeing their age and things, 
I’m thinking at one point who’s going to do this when this person steps out of it. 
At that it seemed like there was a tap on the shoulder and said you are but nobody 
was behind me. That’s an analogy, that’s not really how it happened. But 
somewhat like that. Realizing that I would have to step up and at least take a turn 
at these positions to take some of the weight off of others who were doing it. 


Personally, for me, coming from a background that’s grown up within the church, 
there is a willingness to relinquish leadership but a lack of trust in my abilities. So 
I’ve been appointed to/voted into places of leadership but then once within that 
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place of leadership not had the full support of the people I’m supposed to be 
leading 


Myself when I approached a member of the congregation that I perceived as a 
leader and asked them about it and they directed me to seek Pastor’s advice and 
bring up the idea to them about assuming a leadership in a men’s ministry. Other 
ideas continue to approach my Pastor first and go from there. 


4. What joys and frustrations have you experienced as you have assumed 
leadership within the church? 


My joys have come from Vacation Bible School because I love the way that we put 
things on here. Even if one child comes in here and leaves with God in his heart it 
is worth all the time and effort that we put into it. So that is the joy that I get from 
there. And I work, in the food pantry too and there are people who come here who 
are definitely in need and you can know who they are and it’s a wonderful feeling 
to be able to provide that to them. 


The only frustrations that I have are that I can’t be here all the time. Because I’d 
like to. But there are times when it just doesn’t work. And we have asked for help 
in the past for people to come in and help and they just aren’t willing to spend the 
time. That’s the frustration. 


The frustrations down to Lakeside, the way things were handled down there, not 
following the Bible. 


Every time I’ve been involved with something it involve joy. There is more a 
blessing you reap from being a part of God’s work then there is repercussion. It’s 
is a joy to be able to serve Him. There are things that I feel like I don’t want to be 
challenged by. For instance, I wouldn’t want to run Vacation Bible School even 
though I feel like I probably be able to have a successful Vacation Bible School 
program. I am not the sort of person who relies on other people. I’m not good at 
that. And getting cooperation of other people involves contacts and sometimes 
persuasion, and prayer, and sometimes there are jobs that I’d like to say I’Il just 
do that myself. And that’s not good because in that type of program, when I’m in 
that circle I’m in awe of all the people who’ve been asked to be a part of the 
Vacation Bible School program and I don’t know if I could do that. I feel 
inadequate in that regard. 


One thing I know you’ve assumed the responsibility of the newsletter. I think you 
shouldn’t have to do that. That should be a job that falls to other people. I think to 
myself that (my spouse) and I could do really good at the newsletter. I don’t want 
to do it by myself. 


In the past I’ve had leadership in asking acolytes, for greeters to greet people. I 

feel that is something we need to be a friendly and welcoming church but it gets 
to the point that it’s like pulling teeth. We cannot get people to respond and say 
“yes, Pll do that on a regular basis.” 
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Well, there’s always been more of a rewarding experience than what I expected. 
That would be what I would call the joy of it and the opportunity to work with 
people that I never worked with before. So that’s where the joy part comes in. The 
obstacles along the way are more of personality conflicts. I never had that much 
of an issue with that because I have a tendency to step back and not let that 
happen. 


Enjoyment of the church family. I grew up in a Lutheran church — the trouble was 
we were all related. It was three or four families. It was the enjoyment of doing 
the Lord’s work alongside friends and family. And if they weren’t family, they 
were church family. 


Things just don’t go the way you think they are going to go. If the Lord’s on your 
side, you know it’s going to be good. 


I love working with the children — that’s where I’m mostly at. Sunday School and 
Vacation Bible School and youth leader. I’ve always had a good joy learning from 
the older ones. 


You learn from generation to generation. 


I like my position here with finances even though it’s a struggle and can be 
stressful. I feel like God’s put me here. I feel like when I’m serving where I’m 
supposed to be it is extremely rewarding no matter what the struggle is and it 
provides opportunity for growth. 


Anything with children is so rewarding. It’s so awesome to be part of that with 
their growing up and seeing what God different way. Sunday School is very 
rewarding and so is Vacation Bible School. 


Concerns would be the lack of other volunteers, or the lack of - I don’t’ know if it 
has to do with relationship or just purpose in other’s people’s lives because they 
are so busy it’s hard to get people to take time or to make time for that. To do that 
sometimes you’re handling ministry on your own and there’s just not a support 
system to fall back on if you’re sick or getting burned out or there’s just not much 
of a teamwork there always depending on what you’re specifically talking about 
at that time. 


Almost feels easier to start a new ministry because there’s a lot of support for that 
in the church than to take somebody else’s over. 


I feel that being able to work with other people in the church, it always gives me 
great joy to do that because we become one. We got a purpose. It’s purpose 
driven. We set goals and then we try to meet them. That’s why I always feel good 
about taking on a role of a chair or just working another person on a committee. I 
feel that it is my responsibility to that. So, I’m always happy to do that. I think 
what I found disheartening, though, was a couple years ago there was a young 
lady who decided to help on a committee that I was on and she got so disgruntled 
with a committee that, and I don’t know why, she just decided that she wasn’t 
going to come back to church. and that is what we don’t’ want to happen. We 
don’t want that type of thing to happen. I talked to her before and tried to make 
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her understand that this is her church and she’s responsible for what happens here 
also. Just like everybody else. Whenever a person leaves the church, that bothers 
me. I feel like we’ve let them down somehow. 


I haven’t had any on either side, really. 


I feel like ’ ve been blessed whenever I’ve been appointed to a position. I feel that 
I’ve prayed about it and asked God if that is where they need me to be. 
Sometimes it’s hard for me take on those positions because I’m, not sure where 
I’m supposed to go with them but I think God has always been there to help me 
through each decision I’ve made. I feel that is where I need to be. We have to step 
out of our comfort zones to take on these positions of leadership. when I was 
younger, I went to Otterbein College as a child. Down there they told me that I 
would take on leadership in the church. I was out the church for a while but I’ve 
come back. And I’ve grown in my walk with God and I can take on those 
positions. 


I have always enjoyed everything I’ve done. I enjoyed the worship committee 
when you were first here and I had to do Scriptures and those things which I 
wasn’t comfortable with but I seemed to enjoy it once I got into it. I go over it and 
became more confident. The joys when we did Jr. Church, Kids’ Choir. (My 
spouse) and I did Jr. Church for years and years. We thoroughly enjoyed it and 
never had any frustrations in that. With the choirs it was pure joy. When I would 
those kids up there on Sunday mornings and I would be so nervous. They would 
do perfect. The only frustration I can think of is people to do Christmas. It used to 
be there would be much more participation. I tried different things to more 
people at different times. We had kids to make ornaments or to bake cookies, do 
things. But, I’m not sure. It just doesn’t seem like the younger generation, my 
children included, don’t seem to be willing to ...they should be teaching Sunday 
School, they should be getting Jr. Church together. Those are the ones who have 
the children at that age. Its’ not up to us who have done it for years and years to 
keep doing it. I don’t want to do it anymore. I’m just at that point where ...it’s 
that way with Vacation Bible School. I helped forever. I even did music one year 
and I can’t even sing because there was no one to do it and I did it. I think that is a 
frustration I have with the younger generation no taking...I know they’re busy. I 
know they have jobs and have kids. So did we. I didn’t work actually when my 
kids were young, so I can’t say that. 


Always exciting. Most of the things I have done have been with the kids. So that’s 
always a lot of fun. seeing the kids as they begin to grow and mature. It’s fun 
being a kid with them. Frustrating that more people don’t see how critical for our 
kids to get that training, that foundation. Or they feel like they can’t do that. “Why 
not?” Once in a while I begin to feel tired and dried up and I feel it is time for 
younger people who are more in tune with the kids...that I’d like to see them take 
over. My Sunday School class would be a good place — not that I don’t love the 
kids, I love to tell the story and play the games with them and watch them grow. 
But for the church to continue growing I really feel like it is important for the 
parents to take ownership of the kids’ education.....(addition) sometimes I make 
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excuses for the younger people because the moms have jobs when I didn’t. While 
I feel they need to take I do understand their feeling overwhelmed. 


Most of it all joys. I don’t look at it...normally if I start not liking something 
that’s happened, I start looking at myself and wondering, “Lord, help me 
understand because it’s not me, it’s you working through us that make things 
happen.” Sometimes I have an attitude that “I know this and I’m going to say 
this.” sometimes I need to step back and say, “Lord, that’s not what you want me 
to say. Teach me to be more loving so we work as a church.” 


Sometimes you find the dirty little secrets in the church. it is a frustration because 
it goes home with you then and you worry about things. Used to be I could come 
to service or Sunday School or anything else, didn’t have a care, we had great 
times. Now that I know a lot of the workings and things and I see more of it and 
know a lot more of the workings, sometimes there’s a worry behind it. But then 
that’s a positive thing because I’m taking ownership. If I didn’t worry even after 
knowing all that then that would be problem. Get to serve. Get to help. At first I 
thought it was a “have to,” then I’ve grown some. And it’s a “get to.” Sometimes 
it’s harder for the older handing over things when you see the values of the 
younger generation. Are they going to take it seriously? Are they going to do the 
job? And then you worry about them because you don’t let go. 


My joy would be, I feel like I’m helping people. And I’m hopefully doing right by 
the church by the people of the church by representing them. I’ve been blessed 
greatly by doing things here. 


I don’t feel like I’m taken seriously. I’m listened to but then it just gets brushed to 
the side. 


The frustrations would be the lack of help from people that aren’t even, that are 
just members maybe and get asked to help, maybe with maintenance items or 
something of that nature. And just the lack of support there. The other part is just 
the joy in knowing that the people that are still here or have passed see that you 
are taking over and there’s a future here. 


It’s exciting to be the head of something, specifically for me the chair of Trustees, 
to be able to see projects/put projects together and then see them come to fruition. 
It’s both a joy and frustration after I’ve relinquished/served my time as chair. 
Seeing projects that I wished I could have been more involved in if they had been 
followed through with within my time but have now since been completed.. it’s 
kind of a joy and frustration at the same at the time. Joyful that things got done. 
Frustrated that I wasn’t able to as much of a part in it as I would have liked to 
have been. 


I love the fact that I can help other people not only from a spiritual aspect but a 
physical, social, or whatever aspect they need help with. They turn to me for more 
than just that spiritual guidance but all their issues or joys. When they come to 
me, it makes me not only feel good but I’m doing the work of the Lord. That is 
the biggest joy I have is being able to help encompass all their joys and issues and 
help them progress from there. 
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The biggest frustration would be trying to get people to join in and become 
leaders themselves. Asking them to give more of their time to ministry or 
whatever it is that the church needs. We all have difference talents and abilities so 
finding out and fine-tuning what we all can do with our skills to be able to help 
our church grow. 
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Responses printed as written — no grammatical or other corrections made. 
Responses of Elder Generation of Leaders 
Question 1: What excites you as you consider the up and coming leaders in the church? 
e That I don’t always have to be leader (because of the energy it takes) 
e To see them making themselves available to do so 
e The enthusiasm to step in and the knowledge of “tech” 
e The younger families are growing in church 
e A relaxing feeling after being involved 
e New ideas the younger generation brings 
e Feels the little children get excited when they see parents in action 
e Nice to see younger generation recognizing value in program that needs sustained 
e Having younger families an active part also automatically include their kids 
e Excited to think the church will continue long after she’s gone 
e Motivation to maintain church 


Question 2: What concerns you with the future of the church? 





e A lot of younger people are “too busy” to participate, let alone be in leadership 

e Seeing priorities changing to reflect more of a worldly view 

e Don’t think we are willing to step aside and allow young people to come in 

e Same people in Ad Council year after year 

e Feel have to, cause no one else will 

e Sports seems to be a huge “pull away” 

e Feel younger generation feels threatened or unqualified to lead (feels like that true 


before as well) 
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e Fears no one else is stepping up in musical positions (piano main example) 

e Technology has to be considered — we lose personal connection because we can 
“watch it online,” etc. 

e Are we still modeling “invites” to church? 

e Are we ignoring changes that need made? 

e We still need our church family 

e Large facility is a concern because of the financial up-keep 

e What is stopping younger generation from using our facilities — liability issues? 

Question 3: What would be your single piece of wisdom to pass on to the next generation 

of leaders? 

e Keep God in the center of it all 

e Don’t believe the way it is is the way its got to be 

e Always keep an open mind 

e Let God make your decisions instead of you 

e Let God show you His purpose for the church 

e You'll be blessed in what you do for God 

e The blessing far exceeds the apprehension 

e Church family is important and you’ll learn that along the way 

e Use the talents that God gave you 

e Stay in the Word 

e Doesn’t all have to be in a serious tone or solemn environment — laughter is good 


e There’s no script 
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Responses of Younger Generation of Leaders 


Question 1: What do you value in the leadership that has come before you? 
e Fact they have been there, younger not following (lost family connection) 
e Positive examples — people stepping up 
e Wisdom, essence of leadership, sense of character 
e Willingness to step back in when younger ones not available 
e Unspoken accountability — they make it apparent from what they expect but do not 
come down on you when you don’t achieve their expectations 
uestion 2: What do you wish the elder generation of leaders would hear from you? 
e Jam not who you are 
e Hear us! 
e Let us do our job — help, don’t take over 
e Blessed for who they are and what they’ve done 
e Would never offend them intentionally, lack of understanding 
e Freedom to make changes 
e More leadership in older generation 
Question 3: What do you most need from those who have gone before you in leadership? 
e Grace, understanding, love 
e Acceptance of physical appearance 
e Patience — support 
e It’s done, maybe not their way 
e Fellowship 


e Bridge building 
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e Prayer 


e Focus on our generation 
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Responses printed as written — no grammatical or other corrections made. 


Question 1: What was the most beneficial lesson you learned through this experience? 


e Iam part of the “in between” group that has knowledge to give and yet have much 
more to learn 

e Don’t know 

e A greater empathy for how younger adults are feeling about service 

e [liked it all but the Erickson stages seemed to tie it all together 

e The input from the young members 

e Listening to each other. Change is good 

e That everyone may have different ideas but as church family we all want the same 
thing 

e We’re all in this together 

e The older generation is more eager to pass the torch than it seemed, but still see 
some reservations 

e It seems that the older generation and the younger generation want the same 
things for the future of the church and fear the same things as well 

e There is a lot of hope and love and excitement 

e How great a church family of all generations is! 

e That younger people are willing to take over, but we must not judge them when 
they do 

e Listen 

e Active listening. Participant X saying his generation wants to lead. Participant X 


and Participant Y said give us a job and then let us do it, if we need help—help. 
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e That we all need to stop and listen to each other 


Question 2: How has this module changed your perception of how leadership is passed 





from generation of leaders to the next within the church? 





I can more understand the uncertainty of old generation giving up leadership to the 
younger (who may be less knowledgeable) 

Don’t know yet 

Change is necessary and must be handled with grace towards one another 

The Spirit of God is in action to direct the changes through the people of the Church 
Not changed exactly but am more aware of the potential of future leaders 

Listen to their thoughts, how things could be better 

Not too much, I pretty much had an understanding of how it worked 

I realize there is a large generational gap 

I still see the process as the same. When roles need filled the church asks and 
someone steps up. The younger generation is more reluctant to do so and also 
smaller in numbers. The older generation is reluctant to give up control if they don’t 
feel they can trust the next guy to do a good job 

I hope that we can all be ready to pass the torch 

As it should be but not sure how effective it can be 

You must not be afraid of passing the leadership on 

To listen to the next generation 

Our role is becoming—to pray for and encourage the next generation and watch 
what the Holy Spirit has planned 


There is a lot of miscommunication 
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Question 3: Has this module increased or decreased your level of trust in the other 


generations of leaders within the church? 


Increased: 14 Decreased: 1 


Increased responses 


Listen to them 

Knowing that there are young persons willing to learn and do the work of the 
church 

After all the discussion I am more confident that more are ready to pass down the 
torch 

Better understanding of their perspective 

Understanding their needs 

I realize they are more ready for leadership than I gave them credit for 

I believe they are all able to do a good job 

Seeing the willingness of the older generation to pass along leadership 

They have concerns I have 

I understand greater their desire to serve 


The intentions are in the right place 


Decreased responses 


God’s spirit work through his people 


Other response 


About the same. I always trusted and respected the folks who were leading and 
many of them are the same ones from the younger generation who are leading now. 


I feel really good about 
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Question 4: What is one aspect of this module that you will personally implement in 


your role within the congregation? 

e How important it is to give up roles to younger generation and let change happen 
for the good 

e To get to know and interact with younger people of the church 

e Pray 

e Pray/Anticipate with excitement 

e Trying to be more of a mentor 

e Seek advice of the “experienced” 

e To continue to be in leadership 

e More willing to pass responsibility on 

e Always work together in God’s love! 

e Try to pass along any knowledge that I can to those who need and ask for it 

e Don’t know yet 

e Bea better listener 

e Look to the young generation on a one on one basis to talk to them for help in our 
church 

e Thave learned to be more open 


e Try to keep the lines of communication open 
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